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578 A SWAN’S 


A SWAN’S SONG. 


*MID lilied reaches of the Thames we guided 
Our boat — content, serene. 

If heart with heart e’er mingle, undivided, 
That day nought came between 

To break the spell that bound us, as we glided 
Thro’ dappled gold and green. 


You sang! There was no other sound in na- 


ture, 
Thro’ all the woods of June, 
The great heat stilled each voiceful woodland 
creature 
That golden afternoon, 
Till your voice broke the calm; with love for 
teacher, 
You sang a quaint, old tune. 


You ceased. Ah, was it echo long a-dying, 
That sad, sweet, wailing note? 
Each over each, the lilies idly lying, 
Rocked with our drifting boat, 
While, with hush’d breath, we heard the death- 
song sighing 
From a wild swan’s white throat. 


We saw no form, but from the greenwood’s 
centre 
Uprose the wild, clear cry : 
Perchance such strength in death’s dark hour 
was lent her 
To reach and pierce the sky ; 
Perchance the paradise she longed to enter 
Rolled open to hex eye. 


Hushed breath, clasped hands, full hearts, thro’ 
summer even 
Our light boat sought the shore, 
As Charles’s Wain, with all its star-points 
seven, 
Drove through the golden floor. 
Ah, love, we two have had our glimpse of 
Heaven, 
A joy forevermore ! 
Argosy. G. B. STUART, 


TO APRIL. 
[FROM A SICK-BED.] 


I. 
O APRIL! month of sweet expectancies, 
The girlhood of the year, the pride of spring, 
Why com’st thou thus on Eurus’ withering 


wing, 
And ’neath such unrelenting skies as these ? 
Black March has passed from all the lands and 


seas 
He ravaged ; and I hoped that thou wouldst 
bring 
Such gifts benign as thou wert wont to 
fling, — 
Bright gleams, and opening buds, and thoughts 
at ease, 


SONG, ETC. 


Why art thou masquing thus in winter’s mien ? 
Where is thy chaplet, and thy leafy spray ? 
Thy flexile graces, and elastic tread ? 

Ah, April! nothing reck’st thou what I say ; 
Ceaselessly cheerless wilt thou still be seen, 
For all these moanings from a sick man’s bed. 


II, \ 

Too harshly, April, chid I thee, believing 
Thou wouldst remain unkindly to the last ; 
But now, or ere thy eighth of moons is past, 

Thou smilest, and repentest thine aggrieving. 

Thou art again the month of promise, weaving, 
With that strange, textile potency thou hast, 
Fresh foliage, and bright presages, — the 

waste 

On plants and man of wintry hours retrieving. 

And if for me come no reviving bloom, 

Not less on high the lark shall hymn it clear ; 

Not less the flowers shall perfect their per- 

fume ; 
Not less in order move month, season, year ; 

Albeit, the earth has one more noteless tomb. 
Spectator. J. S. D. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Srrtus has ceased from out our firmament : 
Of that proud star bereft, we grope our way 
Through darker nights and dawns more dull 

and grey. 

Mentor and master! Meteor spirit, blent 

Of tears and battle-music; passion-rent, 

Yet, crowned by years, a lamp of constant 
ray 

To shipwrecked hearts and weary souls 
astray. 

To what far isles is now thy message sent ? 
Cassandra prophet, cleaving through the cloud 
With iron scourge of coward compromise, 
Thou stood’st on Sinai’s heights, to call aloud 

Lightning and doom on all the world of lies. 

Herculean hydra-slayer ; all thy days 

Are gathered in a sunset storm of praise. 

Joun NICHOL 


IF life should a well-order’d poem be 
(In which he only hits the white 
Who joins true profit with the best delight) 
The more heroic strain let others take, 
Mine the Pindaric way I'll make; 
The matter shall be grave, the numbers loose 
and free. 
It shall not keep one settled pace of time. 
In the same tune it shall not always chime, 
Nor shall each day just to his neighbor rhime ; 
A thousand liberties it shall dispense, 
And yet shall manage all without offence, 
Or to the sweetness of the sound, or greatness 
of the sense, 





CowLey, 
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MARGARET, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MARGARET, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


DuRING the centuries of literary culture 
through which England has passed, there 
has never been any want of what, in the 
absence of a better term, we must call 
female authors — which is, one cannot tell 
why, a title somewhat derogatory, although 
the bearers of it, if never reaching the 
highest level of literature, have yet made 
their contributions to the grand stock as 
well as the majority of their contempora- 
ries. Great genius is confined to a few; 
and it has very rarely, it must be allowed, 
fallen to the lot of women to possess it — 
and never at all in the highest degree. 
That is, however, a question apart from 
our subject. Women must put up with 
the inevitable grievance of being classed 
as “female writers,” just as Horace Wal- 
pole’s “royal and noble authors” must 
support the classification which seems to 
point them out as fine amateurs superior 
to, and scarcely worthy of, the full honors 
of the literary profession. But from the 
beginning of the ages, — from the dimness 
of that early period in which the famous 
Dame Juliana sent so gallantly out of her 
nunnery, and with so much authority, her 
treatises upon hunting and hawking, and 
the blazonry of arms — strange occupa- 
tions for a prioress, — until the present 
time, there has seldom appeared a figure 
so remarkable as that of the “thrice no- 
ble, illustrious, and excellent princess,” 
the “incomparable Margaret Newcastle,” 
as Charles Lamb calls her — “ Mad 
Madge,” as her contemporaries said. 
Her wonderful pretensions in literature, 
the books she wrote, the philosophies she 
gave vent to, have dropped out of mortal 
ken. Out of the British Museum, or one 
of the two or three other universal libra- 
ries of the nation, it would perhaps be very 
difficult to find a copy of the ‘“ World’s 
Olio,” or of “ Nature’s Pictures, drawn by 
Fancie’s Pencil to the life; ’ but a tradi- 
tion of the writer and of her absurdities 
has floated down to us, and her sketch of 
her husband’s life and of her own still 
keeps a certain knowledge of her in the 
world. In the portrait which she has 


painted of herself there is small trace of 
the absurdities and exaggerations with 
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which she has been credited; and though 
her speculations may be confused and her 
poetry irregular, these particulars alone 
—not at all rare in her time — would be 
quite insufficient to account for the char- 
acter of eccentricity given to her. Per- 
haps the fact that she dressed very 
quaintly after a fashion of her own, and 
was very shy, though so great a person- 
age, may have more to do with it. Her 
life was one of great vicissitude and vari- 
ety. Trained at court —in the days when 
court was first a wandering community 
chased about by the hazards of war from 
one place to another, and then an exiled 
coterie breathing conspiracy and anxious 
expectation; living half her life upon 
credit at the head of a banished house- 
hold; moving from one Netherlandish 
town to another, conciliating the keen yet 
charitable burghers ; then ending in state 
and wealth at home, — she leda changeful 
existence, never without a certain gran- 
deur and luxury, but often without a penny 
in her purse. The history of the English 
exiles and emigrants during the troublous 
times of our history; the little communi- 
ties they made in the picturesque old for- 
eign cities; the manner in which their 
noble training and air of command, or the 
constant possibilities of change in their 
country, impressed the people around, and 
provided help for them ; or, more seldom, 
their own cheerful economies which made 
the time of waiting possible, — would 
make an interesting book. From his 
Grace of Newcastle in Flanders, to Sir 
Patrick Home in Utrecht, there was dif- 
ference enough —the one awaiting the 
Restoration, the other the Revolution, to 
bring him home; but both accompanied 
by women, helpers alike and historians, 
from whom the tale of their bravery and 
sufferings comes to us. Grizel Baillie’s 
delightful story, however, is told by a 
third person: Margaret of Newcastle 
speaks in her own. The book in which 
this lady’s life is recorded by herself, has 
the following remarkable title-page : — 


Nature’s Pictures drawn by Fancie’s Pencil 
to the life. 

Written by the Thrice Noble, Illustrious, 
and Excellent Princess, the Lady Marchioness 
of Newcastle. 
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In this volume there are several feigned 
Stories of Natural Descriptions.as Comical, 
Tragical and Tragi-comical, Poetical, Ro- 
mancical, Philosophical, and Historical, both 
in Prose and Verse, some all Verse, some all 
Prose, some mixt, partly Prose and partly 
Verse. Also there are some Morals, and some 
Dialogues: but they are as the advantage 
Loaves of Bread in a Baker’s Dozen: and a 
true Story at the latter End wherein there is 
no feignings. 


“The true story at the latter end” of 
this curiously compounded volume is the 
author’s personal story — published in 
her lifetime, as the biography of her hus- 
band also was, no doubt to the great satis- 
faction of those two noble persons. It is 
not a usual proceeding; but we are by no 
means sure that it would not be an excel- 
lent expedient, by way of keeping the 
autobiographer to his own concerns, and 
diminishing opportunities for that post- 
humous malice which seems a temptation 
too great for any mortal, secure of free- 
dom from all responsibility before his 
comments are made public, to resist. 
The Duchess of Newcastle is too great a 
personage, and she is too much absorbed 
in her own tale and all its exemplary par- 
ticulars, to think of other people. Her 
indifference about dates makes it some- 
what difficult to follow her at all times, and 
leaves the period of her birth in uncer- 
tainty ; butit is said to have been in the end 
of the reign of James I. Her father was Sir 
Charles Lucas, a gentleman of Essex, of 
good blood and estate, who died compara- 
tively young — while Margaret, the young- 
est of his eight children, was an infant. 
“My father,” she says, “was a gentle- 
man: which title is grounded and given 
by merit, not by princes; and ’tis the act 
of time, not of favor,” — a fine description 
of the title which is still the best that can 
be given in English to any man, although 


Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled by all ignoble use. 


Though he was not a peer, “yet were 
there few peers who had much greater es- 
tates, or lived more noble therewith.” 
Sir Charles had been “ unfortunately for- 
tunate ” in killing, in a duel in his youth, 
a Mr. Banks, who was brother to Lord 
Cobham, —an occurrence which threw a 
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cloud over his life, keeping him in exile 
and disfavor during the last years of the 
reign of Elizabeth, though he was par- 
doned and restored to his home by King 
James of blessed memory. Here it would 
seem he lived the peaceful life of a coun- 
try gentleman, without much distinction 
or advancement, “The Kingdom being 
in a happy Peace with all other nations, 
and in itself governed by a wise king, 
King James, there was no employment 
for heroick spirits.” Perhaps it was be- 
cause titles flew about so thickly in those 
days that the duchess thinks it necessary 
thus to apologize for the fact that her 
father was a mere baronet: “ My Father 
did not esteem Titles, unless they were 
gained by heroick actions,” she adds. 
Her eldest brother was made Lord Lucas 
soon after he became the head of the 
family, and her husband was elevated 
from earl to marquis, and from marquis to 
duke; so that we can the more easily 
sympathize in her astonishment at the . 
titleless condition of her father. But what 
could any one do in those piping times of 
peace? When war began, then was the 
time of promotion. “As for my breed- 
ing,” says the duchess, somewhat vaguely, 
“it was according to my birth and the 
nature of my sex; . . . we were bred Vir- 
tuously, Modestly, Civilly, Honourably, 
and on honest principles.” The following 
account of Lady Lucas’s widowed house- 
hold is, however, more definite : — 


As for our garments, my Mother. did not 
only delight to see us neat and cleanly, fine 
and gay, but rich and costly — maintaining us 
to the height of her estate, but not beyond it; 
for we were so far from being in debt before 
these warrs, as we were rather beforehand 
with the world — buying all with ready money, 
not on the score: for although after my Fa- 
ther’s death the Estate was divided between 
my Mother and her Sonns, paying such a sum 
of money for Portions for her Daughters either 
at the day of their marriage or when they 
should come to age ; yet by reason she and he 
children agreed with a mutual consent, all 
their affairs were managed so well, as she lived 
not in a much lower condition than when my 
Father lived. ’Tis true my Mother might have 
increased her Daughters’ Portions by a thrifty 
sparing, yet she chose to bestow it rather on 
our breeding, honest pleasures and harmless 
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delights, out of an opinion that if she bred us 
with needy necessities, it might chance to cre- 
ate in us sharking qualities, mean thoughts, 
and base actions, which she knew my father as 
well as herself did abhor. Likewise we were 
bred tenderly, for my Mother naturally did 
strive to please and delight her children, not 
to cross or torment them, terrifying them with 
threats, or lashing them with slavish whips; 
but instead of threats, reason was used to per- 
suade us, and instead of lashes the deformities 
of vice was discovered, and the graces and 
virtues were presented unto us; also we were 
bred with respectful attendance, every one 
being severally waited upon, and all her ser- 
vants in generall used the same respect to her 
children (even those that were very young) as 
they did to herself. . . . As for tutors, although 
we had for all sorts of vertues, as singing, 
dancing, playing on musick, reading, writing, 
working, and the like, yet we were not kept 
strictly thereto ; they were rather for formality 
than benefit, for my Mother cared not so much 
for our dancing and fiddling, singing, and prat- 
ing of several languages, as that we should be 
bred virtuously, modestly, civilly, and on honest 
principles. 


This natural and pretty course of edu- 
cation went on sometimes in the country- 
house near Colchester, St. John’s, where 
the children had been born, sometimes in 
London, where Lady Lucas spent half of 
every year. Her daughters lived with her, 
evidently even after they were married, in 
the country — with happy visits now and 
then from the adventurous brothers, who 
were scattered over all the earth, serving 
in the wars under the States of Holland 
and other masters ; but when in London, 
“they were dispersed into several houses 
of their own; yet for the most part they 
met every day, feasting each other like 
Job’s children.” The description of the 
brothers, especially, of whom there were 
three, is brief but animated. The family 
historian can enter into few particulars 
of their training, since, in the first place, 
they were brought up in her infancy or be- 
fore she was born; and again, because 
the breeding of men is so different from 
that of women: “but this I know,” she 
adds, “that they loved Virtue, endeav- 
oured Merit, practised Justice, and spoke 
Truth.” The two younger were soldiers, 
one of them having “ a practick Genius to 
the warlike arts, or Arts in War, as Natu- 





ral Poets have to Poetry.” The elder, 
Lord Lucas, though not less valiant, was 
more learned than either, being a great 
scholar, and “ given much to studious con- 
templation.” Their life and manners are 
thus quaintly summed up : — 


Their practice was, when they met together, 
to exercise themselves with Fencing, wrestling, 
shooting, and such like exercises: for I ob- 
served they did seldome hawk or hunt, and 
very seldome or never dance, or play on Musick, 
saying it was too effeminate for Masculine 
Spirits ; neither had they skill, or did use to 
play, for ought I can hear, at Cards or Dice, 
or the like games, nor given to any vice as I 
did know, unless ¢o love a mistress were a crime 
—not that I know anything bad but what re- 
port did say ; and usually reports are false, at 
least exceed the truth, 


This scornful forestalling of any re- 
proach that might be addressed to them 
on a subject which ladies are generally 
supposed to regard with little tolerance, 
is characteristic. The duchess makes a 
similar remark in respect to her own hus- 
band, which makes her toleration still 
more remarkable. “I know him not ad- 
dicted to any manner of Vice,” says this 
brave lady, “except that he has been a 
great lover and admirer of the Female 
Sex; which whether it be so great a 
crime as to condemn him for it, I’ll leave 
to the judgment of young Gallants and 
beautiful Ladies.” It was in the days of 
the Second Charles that her Grace wrote, 
when society was not strait-laced: and 
there can be no doubt that a great lady, 
used to contemplate the world from a 
high elevation, and compelled by her very 
position to content herself with the com- 
promises that make life practicable, how- 
ever far these may be from perfection, is 
apt to be more charitable than humbler 
women on this point; but it is curious to 
see her feminine heat in the very weak- 
ness of her position, and fine scorn of 
censorious spirits —“if it be so great a 
crime.” She was a wife of the most de- 
voted kind, so that her charity at least 
was not without cost to herself. 

Nothing could be more affectionate or 
harmonious than the picture set beSore us 
of the Lucas family, meeting every day, 
“feasting each other like Job’s children.” 
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In this pleasant group the mother has of 
right the first place. Her beauty, we are 
told, “was beyond the ruin of time; for 
she had a well-favored loveliness in her 
countenance, and a well-tempered com- 
plexion, as neither too red nor too pale.” 
She was a good mistress to her servants, 
“taking care of them in their sickness, and 
in their health exacting no more from 
them than they could with ease, or rather 
like pastime, do.” Sometimes she would 
be angry, the tender historian allows, 
“but never with her children — the sight 
of them would pacify her.’ Sometimes 
she would complain that her family was 
too great for her management, yet “ took 
a pleasure and some little pride in the 
governing thereof.” “She was very skil- 
ful in leases, and setting of lands and 
court-keeping, ordering of stewards, and 
the like atfairs.” In misfortunes she was 
of “a heroick spirit in suffering patiently 
when there was no remedy,” and had 
about her “such a Majestic Grandure” 
as struck awe to the rudest. While all 
the young households that looked to her 
as their centre, entertained each other 
and took their share of gaiety, as we shall 
presently see, this noble lady stayed at 
home, no doubt like Job too, offering sac- 
rifices and prayers for them in case any 
should offend in the heedlessness of their 
youth. “She made her house her Cloys- 
ter, enclosing herself as it were therein, 
for she seldom went abroad unless to 
Church,” keeping a constant memory of 
her dead husband, who remained “so 
lively in her memory as she never men- 
tioned him, though she spoke often of 
him, but love and grief caused tears to 
flow.” Among her eight children “there 
was not any one crooked or any ways 
deformed,” but “ well-featured, clear com- 
plexions, brown hairs, but some lighter 
than others; sound teeth, sweet breaths, 
= speakers, tunable voices,” says our 

iographer, with modest pride. This 
tunefulness of voice, however, did not 
mean, she hastens to tell us, any pro- 
ficiency in singing, which, and all other 
mere accomplishments, her Grace seems 
to have held lightly, as unnecessary to 
persons of gentle biood; nor will she sa 
that her sisters were handsome, “ai- 
though many would say they were very 
handsome.” In this point gentlewomen 
of established position could evidently 
afford to be indifferent. In the country 
these ladies would “ reade, work, walke, 
and discourse with each other.” In town 
they lived a livelier life. 

To rehearse their recreations. Their cus- 





toms were in Winter-time to go sometimes to 
plays, or to ride in their coaches about the 
streets to see the concourse and recourse of 
People; and in the Spring-time to visit the 
Spring-garden, Hide Park, and the like places ; 
and sometimes they would have Musick, and 
sup in Barges upon the Water.\. These harm- 
less recreations they would pass their time 
away with; for I p Mee they did seldom 
make visits, nor never went abroad with Stran- 
gers in their company, but only themselves in 
a Flock together, agreeing so well that there 
seemed but one Minde amongst them. And 
not only my own Brothers and Sisters agreed 
so, but my Brothers and Sisters-in-law, and 
their children, although but young, had the 
like agreeable natures and affectionate dispo- 
sitions ; for to my best remembrance, I do not 
know that ever they did fall out, or had any 
unkind and angry disputes. 


This curious picture is a little marred 
by its very excellence, for we fear my 
Lady Walter and my Lady Killigrew, 
driving about in their coaches to see the 
concourse of people, with nobody but 
their family coterie to talk to, and even 
“no familiar conversation or intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Families to which 
each was linkt in marriage,” must have 
had but a narrow conception of life. It 
is curious to find this little family clique 
shut up in its own prejudices and tradi- 
tions at a time when so many novel and 
tragic elements were working in the coun- 
try. Probably their very domesticity and 
affectionateness, which their sister finds 
so admirable, was one reason why the 
changes for which they were so unpre- 
pared struck so many Cavalier families 
with such bitter force. “This unnatural 
War came like a whirlwind which fell’d 
down their Houses,” she adds. And, 
indeed, it is like a dissolving view to 
see these graceful, stately people in 
their coaches one while, the lady-mother 
abiding at home, the young ones taking 
their recreations; and anon to find them 
dispersed and vanished “knowing not 
how each other lived” — one brother 
dead in the war, the rest “sequestered 
from their lands and living,” their woods 
cut down, their houses destroyed, their 
money gone. “My mother lived to see 
the ruin of her children, which was her 
ruin; and then dyed,” says the narrator 
with pathetic brevity. How sudden an 
interruption of all that easy splendor and 
narrow, wealthy prosperity! One regrets 
most of all the noble old lady who sate at 
home and took “a pleasure and some lit- 
tle pride” in the governing of her house- 
hoid, and was pacified in her anger if she 
but saw one of her children. The others 
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scrambled through somehow, and got 
back, most of them, at the end, to some 
approach to their former well-being; but 
old Lady Lucas died of it—the good 
mother, the good mistress, that she was. 
As for Margaret, the youngest of the 
family, she had little share, after her ex- 
treme youth, in this family life. While 
still very young, “when the queen was in 
Oxford,” a great desire to be one of the 
maids of honor seized her. She had 
‘‘ never been from home, and seldom out 
of the sight” of her family; and though 
the indulgent mother was won by her en- 
treaties, the brothers and sisters were 
very reluctant to allow the little one of 
the family to go away into the dangers of 
that new life. She had the advantage, 
besides, of being “so bashful,” that the 
ordeal was doubly severe to her, though 
it was of her own seeking. A shy, eager, 
ambitious, impetuous girl, her young im- 
agination had no doubt been set on flame 
by the idea of the suffering and afflicted 
queen, of royalty in distress, and the 
heroism of ministering to the sacred suf- 
ferers. She tells us too, in another place, 
that she was always ambitious — ambi- 
tious of the highest place, and the best 
occupation, and the loftiest company. It 
is curious that there is little or nothing of 
that distressed and wandering court, the 
circumstances of which were so romantic 
and touching, in the whole narrative. The 
duchess says nothing about her royal 
mistress, nor the wonderful convulsions 
of feeling that must have swept through 
the little banished band in its poor relics 
of finery, and hungry, oft-disappointed 
hopes. She must have been with the 
queen through the most painful moments ; 
but she never throws the slightest illumi- 
nation upon the mind of Henrietta Maria, 
or on the doings of her court. What a 
contribution to the history of the time 
she might have given us! —a shy, imag- 
inative spectator, seeing everything, her 
lively fancy springing to meet every new 
event, her keen, youthful ears hearing all 
that went on, her soul full of romantic 
sympathy and loyal enthusiasm. How 
the distracted camp at Oxford, the excited 
antechambers at St. Germains, might 
have disclosed themselves, with all their 
plots and dangerous designs, their whis- 
pers of jealousy and detraction, their 
grudges and envying! But nothing of all 
this are we told. The only thing we see 
against this troublous background is the 
little figure of the girl, confused, timid, 
silent, yet with a great fanciful ambition 
surging in her—ambition for she knew 
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not what. It had cost her a great deal 
to banish herself out of her “ mother’s, 
brothers’, and sisters’ sight, whose pres- 
ence used to give me confidence” — so 
much that she felt she had “no longer 
any foundation to stand on, or guide to 
direct me ;” but yet she held on. 


I had heard that the world was apt to lay 
aspersions even on the innocent, for which I 
durst neither look up with my eyes, nor speak, 
nor be any way sociable, insomuch as I was 
thought a Natural Fool. Indeed I had not 
much wit, yet I was not an Idiot — my wit was 
according to my years; and though I might 
have learned more wit and advanced my Un- 
derstanding by living in a Court, yet being dull, 
fearfull, and bashfull, I neither heeded what 
was said or practised, but just what belonged 
to my loyal duty and my honest reputation ; 
and indeed I was so afraid to dishonour my 
friends and family by my indiscreet actions, 
that I rather chose to be accounted a Fool 
than to be thought rude or wanton, In truth, 
my bashfulness and fears made me repent my 
going from town to see the world abroad ; and 
much I did desire to return to my mother 
again, or to my sister Pye, with whom I often 
lived when she lived in London, and loved 
with a supernatural affection ; but my mother 
advised me then to stay. 


This little, frightened figure, clinging to 
her “loyal duty ” and “ honest reputation ” 
as to a rope of safety in a stormy sea, not 
able to attend to anything that is goin 
on for the panic she is in lest she shoul 
misconduct herself and bring trouble 
upon her family, yet holding fast by her 
little post in a kind of desperation, is very 
curious. All the after eccentricities of 
Margaret of Newcastle might no doubt 
be explained by this mingling of shyness, 
pride, ambition, and obstinacy. We are 
tempted to introduce as a companion pic- 
ture the rules made for herself by another 
maid of honor in a court less decorous 
than that of Henrietta Maria. Mistress 
Mary Blagge, afterwards Mrs. Godolphin, 
was in attendance upon Queen Catherine 
of Braganza, the wife of Charles II., a 
generation later, about the time when the 
other little maid of honor, then developed 
into the illustrious and excellent princess, 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, came, 
stately and always odd, to court, with 
train-bearers, who stayed in the ante- 
room, carrying a train some thirty or forty 

ards long, as Scott records. She was 
ut nineteen when she left off this peril- 
ous occupation, having been twelve when 
she was placed about the royal person. 
But Mary Blagge was more than a fright- 
ened little girl; she was a young saint, 
full of that ascetic, yet not altogether 
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unworldly, devotion which distinguishes 
Anglican Puritanism. In her diary this 
care of her reputation which made Mar- 

ret Lucas content to be supposed rather 
a “ Natural Fool” than bring any discredit 
on her family, is mingled with a great 
deal more of sensitive and delicate reli- 
= feeling than our duchess exhibits. 

ere, however, is a very fit pendant to 
Margaret’s description of herself. It is 
an extract from the rules which her young 
— set herself to observe in her 
ife: — 


When I goe into the Withdrawing-room, 
lett me consider what my calling is, —to en- 
tertain the Ladys, not to talke foolishly to 
men, more especially the King; \ett me con 
sider if a Traytor be hateful, she that betrays 
the soul of one is much worse —the danger, 
the sin of it. Then without pretending to witt, 
how quiet and pleasant a thing it is to be 
silent, or, if I doe speake, that it be to the 
glory of God! 


The code of this young lady contains 
many clauses of a similar kind. “ Talke 
little» — “ Hold my peace what jest so- 
ever they may make ”—“ If you speak 
anything they like, say ts borrowed, and 
be humble when commended,” are her 
rules. Thus it would seem in both reigns 
that the young favorites of the court had 
a burden laid upon them which it needed 
premature wisdom to bear. A virtuous 
young opera-dancer encountering all the 
perils of the ballet could not take greater 
precautions. “ Be sure never to talk to 
the King,” Mrs. Godolphin repeats. This 
at least was a risk which Margaret Lucas, 
~ and downcast, had not to fear. 

ut there now appears another person- 
age upon the scene at St. Germains whom 
the shy little maid of honor no doubt re- 
garded from her corner with admiring but 
somewhat alarmed eyes. This was the 
Marquis of Newcastle, a great noble and 
soldier, who had made great sacrifices for 
the cause of the king, raising regiments 
in his own north —s — large 
offerings of money, and devoting himself 
and his family to the military service of 
Charles. He must have been by this 
time in the prime of life, a gallant gentle- 
man. Beginning life as plain Sir William 
Cavendish, though of a distinguished lin- 
eage on both sides, he had been created 
baron, viscount, earl, and marquis in rapid 
succession, and had been intrusted with 
the charge of the Prince of Wales, whose 
governor he was for several years. 


He was a very fine Gentleman [says Claren- 
gon] active and full of courage, and most ac- 
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complished in those Qualities of Horseman- 
ship, Dancing, and Fencing which accompany 
a good breeding; in which his delight was. 
Besides that, he was amorous in Poetry and 
Musick, to which he indulged the greatest part 
of his time ; and nothing could have tempted 
him out of those paths of pleasure which he 
enjoy’d in a full and ample Fortine, but Hon- 
our and Ambition to serve the King when he 
saw him in distress and abandoned by most of 
those who were in the highest degree obliged 
to him and by him. He lov’d Monarchy, as it 
was the foundation and support of his own 
greatness ; and the Church, as it was well con- 
stituted for the splendour and security of the 
Crown; and Religion, as it cherished and 
maintained that Order and Obedience that 
were necessary to both ; without any other pas- 
sion for the particular opinions which were 
grown up in it, and distinguished it into par- 
ties, than as he detested whatsoever was likely 
to disturb the Publick Peace. 


This curious kind of support, impartial 
and high-handed, as of one who upheld 
those great institutions, spiritual and sec- 
ular, with a view to the interests of the 
public and his own pre-eminence, rather 
than from piety or loyalty in the abstract, 
qualities a little too common for such a 
potentate —is eminently characteristic of 
a grand seigneur; and a very grand seig- 
neur he was, going down to his own coun- 
try to raise his little army, and pursuing 
his career, if with great devotion to the 
king, yet with a little contempt of order 
and rule in his own person. Several of 
the acts which his wife records have all 
the personal aspect of a sovereign’s su- 
preme will, if indeed any sovereign ever 
acted so arbitrarily, without the screen of 
some minister of state to take or divide 
the responsibility. Thus, at Durham, for 
instance, when my lord had “ reduced” 
certain rebels “to their obedience and 
duty,” he “ took great care of the Church 
Government in the said Bishoprick,” ap- 
pointing that learned and excellent divine 
the then Dean of Peterborough, after- 
wards Lord Bishop of Durham, “to view 
all sermons that were to be preached, and 
suffer nothing in them that in the least 
reflected against his Majesty’s Person 
and Government, but to put forth and add 
whatsoever he found convenient, and pun- 
ish those that should trespass against; 
in which that worthy Person used so much 
care and industry, that never the Church 
could be more happily governed than it 
was at that present.” This is a new duty 
for bishops, and one that might be of 
great service to the public were it re- 
sumed. What the condition of the poor 
prelate’s brain would be after the perusal 
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. 

of all the sermons of all the curates, we 
prefer not to ask; but of how much ad- 
vantage to us, the long-suffering people, 
upon whom all these compositions are 
usually poured forth! On another occa- 
sion, scarcely so remarkable, my lord ex- 
ercised his power of directing the popular 
judgment somewhat summarily. He dis- 
covered that it was the intention of the 
city of York to choose to itself a new 
mayor. 


My lord, who knew that the Mayor for the 
year before was a person of much loyalty and 
discretion, declared his mind unto them: That 
he thought it fit to continue him Mayor also 
for the year following ; which it seems they did 
not like, but resolved to choose one which they 
pleased, contrary to my Lord’s desire. My 
Lord perceiving their intentions, about the 
time of the Election sent orders to the Gov- 
ernor of the city of York to permit such Forces 
to enter the city as he should send; which 
being done accordingly, they, upon the day of 
the Election, repaired to the Townhall, and 
with their Arms, staid there, until they had 
continued the said Mayor according to my 
Lord’s desire. 


Thus with royal imperiousness the great 
north-country prince managed the region 
put under his care: but not without jars 
and contradictions, his Majesty now and 
then taking a fancy to a troop which the 
marquis had raised, and keeping them 
for his own service: and interfering in 
other unpleasant ways with his general’s 
plans and arrangements. What smoul- 
dering discontents there may have been 
in his mind, however, burst forth when, 
after being besieged in this same city of 
York by the armies both of the Parlia- 
ment and the Scots, and relieved by 
Prince Rupert, that hotheaded soldier, 
without his help, and contrary to his ad- 
vice, instead of letting the rising strife 
between the Scots and the Parliamentari- 
ans work in the aid of the king’s party, 
rashly gave battle to both, and met with 
the disastrous defeat of Marston Moor. 
The rash prince marched the remnant of 
his forces away when this defeat was ac- 
complished, leaving it to the marquis to 
redeem the fortunes of the day as well as 
he could. But my Lord of Newcastle 
was sick of the whole business, offended 
by the prince’s interference, disgusted 
with and hopeless of the general aspect 
of affairs; and without further ado “he 
took a Resolution, and that justly and 
honorably, to forsake the Kingdom.” 
Never was anything done more summa- 
rily. He was gone from all his offices, 


his generalship and governorship, before 
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people were aware that he had budged, 
and marching hurriedly across the coun- 
try to Scarborough, disappeared once for 
all from the struggles of the Great Rebel- 
lion and from the party of the king’s de- 
fenders. “ The like was never done or 
heard or read of,” says Clarendon ; though 
he argues that the marquis was so utterly 
tired with a condition and employment so 
contrary to his humor, nature, and educa- 
tion, that it was “a greater wonder that 
he sustained the vexation and fatigue of 
it so long, than that he broke from «t with 
so little circumspection.” The duchess 
naturally passes over the singular features 
in this story. She was very young, and 
no doubt accepted it as it was told to her, 
without the least doubt that my lord was 
right in throwing up everything when he 
found himself no longer able to keep the 
upper hand. That such a hero should 
suffer defeat and make terms with his in- 
feriors, would have been a downfall not 
to be thought of —that he had behaved 
himself “like an honest man, a Gentle- 
man, and loyal Subject,” Prince Rupert 
had testified; and whatever the king 
might think, whom he had left behind in 
the hottest of his struggle, it is evident 
that the queen in Paris received him with 
no disfavor. King Charles’s ways were 
not perhaps calculated to induce a man 
of sense, thoughtfulness, and much fas- 
tidiousness, who had not Falkland’s nat- 
ural heroism or sublime fidelity, to sac- 
rifice his personal pride as well as his 
possessions to the royal cause. One 
wonders, from an entirely different point 
of view, how a man of such pretensions 
and character, accustomed to command, 
and who had acted so much Tike an inde- 
pendent prince at the head of his troops, 
should have thrown up, not only a great 
public position, but the free air and move- 
ment of a great crisis, however tragical, 
for the stagnant existence of an exile, 
which awaited him in the dull atmosphere 
of those Flemish towns. The French 
émigrés who abandoned their country 
during its terrible Revolution struggle, 
do not secure as much of our sympathy 
as they perhaps deserve; but these gen- 
erally thrifty and poverty-stricken desert- 
ers were very different from the great 
English lords, living a comparatively 
sumptuous life on credit, and overawin 
the burgomasters into continual loans an 
subsidies — who gave themselves up to 
horsemanship or some other characteris- 
tic diversion, while their cause was being 
lost across the Channel and their country 
rent in twain, 
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There is no question of this, however, 
in the memoirs of her husband, — a sort 
of second autobiography — which the 
duchess contributes to our knowledge of 
her time. In this, notwithstanding the 
chivalrous character of the hero, we are 
bound to admit the chief question is 
money—a question which must have 
been foremost in the thoughts of the anx- 
ious little court and all its dependants. 
The marquis had laid the Dutchmen un- 
der contribution from the moment he 
landed-on their shores. He had but £90 
when he set sail from Scarborough with 
a retinue which filled two ships — and 
“had no means left” when he got to 
Hamburg; but we find him immediately 
after giving £160 for “ nine horses of an 
Holsatian breed,” which no doubt were 
needed to draw carriages of his cortdge, 
“one coach, one chariot, and two wag- 
gons,” through Holland and across France 
to Paris. He presented seven of these 
horses to the queen when he ended his 
journey. When he reached Paris we are 
not informed, nor how long his steps were 
stayed by some stray glance from the 
eyes which Margaret Lucas kept so often 
cast down. Perhaps the queen and her 
ladies entertained the splendid deserter 
with some anxious hope of persuading 
him to take up his sword again; but if 
this was so, it came to nothing. Nor are 
we permitted to glean any particulars of 
the romance which went on in the ante- 
chambers, or of the sudden attraction 
which drew this middle-aged and magnifi- 
cent exile towards the shy maid of honor. 
Duchess Margaret would have us believe 
that romance had little to do with it. 
“ He having but two sons,” she says, with 
the plain-spoken directness of the time, 
and with much personal humility, “ pro- 
posed to marry me, a young woman, that 
might prove fruitful and increase his Pos- 
terity by a Masculine Offspring ; ” while 
she, on the other hand, with a delicacy 
worthy of a précieuse, gravely protests 
against any suspicion of too warm an 
attachment on her part. Her gentle de- 
corum, abashed at the idea of passion, 
yet so entirely enthusiastic in its Puritan 
reserve, could scarcely be more prettily 
expressed : — 


Though I did dread marriage, and shunned 
men’s companies as much as I could, yet I 
could not, nor had not, the power to refuse 
him — by reason my affections were fix’d on 
him, and he was the onely Person I ever was 
in love with. Neither was I ashamed to own 
it, but gloried therein ; for it was not Amorous 
Love, I never was infected therewith; it isa 
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‘ 
Disease or a Passion, or both, I onely know by 
relation, not by experience : neither could Title, 
Wealth, Power, or Person entice me to love: 
but my Love was honest and horourable, being 
placed upon Merit, which Affection joy’d at 
the fame of his worth, pleased with delight in 
his Wit, proud of the respects he used to me, 
and triumphing in the Affectiohs he profest 
for me, which Affections he hath confirmed to 
me by a deed of time, seal’d by Constancy, and 
assigned by an unalterable decree of his prom- 
ise, which makes me happy in despite of For- 
tune’s frowns. For though Misfortunes may 
and do often dissolve base, wilde, loose, and 
ungrounded Affections, yet she hath no power 
of those that are cnieed either by Merit, Jus- 
tice, Gratitude, Duty, Fidelity, or the like: 
and though my Lord hath lost his Estate and 
banish’d out of his Country for his Loyalty to 
his King and Country, yet neither despised 
Poverty nor pinching Necessity could make 
him break the Bonds of Friendship, nor weaken 
his Loyal Duty to his King and Country. 


This almost lyrical outburst of enthu- 
siasm shows how her Grace’s feelings 
occasionally run away with her, and at the 
same time tempers delightfully her pro- 
fession of a sober “love founded on 
Merit,” which she considers so different 
from the “ Amorous Love” which is “a 
Disease or a Passion, or both.” It is 
pleasant to know that “ my Lord the Mar- 
quis of Newcastle did approve of those 
bashful fears that many condemned ;” and 
that, on the other hand, the poor lady’s 
failure to help in the object of his desires 
—to wit, “ Masculine Offspring ” —did 
yet “never lessen his Love and Affection 
for me.” He must have been in the full 
force of middle age — his sons by his first 
marriage being already in the way of hav- 
ing “ proffers made of Rich Matches in 
England,” — a handsome and courtly per- 
son, at the period of his second union. 
“His shape is neat and exactly propor- 
tioned,” says his admiring wife, “his 
stature of a middle size, and his complex- 
ion sanguine. His behaviour is such that 
it might be a Pattern for all gentlemen ; 
for it is courtly, civil, easy, rok free with- 
out Formality or Restraint, and yet hath 
something in it of grandeur that causes an 
awful respect towards him.” Perhaps 
Margaret Lucas, young and bashful, had 
never come in direct contact with such a 
noble gentleman before. 

The life of the new-married pair was 
not, however, without troubles. The want 
of money, it has been said, was the chief 
feature in it. The noble emigrants did 
not stint themselves as the French éi- 
grés did, or address themselves to occupa- 
tions, however humbie, in which they 
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could earn their living — which indeed is 
an expedient impossible to think of in 
connection with so splendid a person as 
his Grace of Newcastle; but they flung 
themselves with undoubting courage upon 
the purses of the citizens in those old, 
wealthy, usurious, money-loving Flemish 
towns, and even upon the néyociants of 
Paris, with a confidence in their own 
houses and lands beyond the seas which, 
firm as was the Lord Protector’s hand, 
these impartial lookers-on seem to have 
shared. Sometimes necessity might ad- 
minister a momentary pinch; but gener- 
ally, the aspect of affairs had a tragico- 
ludicrous air, and no real harm in it, as 
the following example will show : — 


After my Lord was married, having no Es- 
tate or Means left him to maintain himself and 
his family, he was necessitated to seek for 
credit, and live upon the courtesie of those 
that were pleased to trust him; which, though 
they did for somewhile, and show’d themselves 
very civil to my Lord, yet they grew weary at 
length, insomuch as his Steward was forced 
one time to tell him that he was not able to 
provide a Dinner for him, for his Creditors 
were resolved to trust him no longer. My 
Lord being always a great master of his Pas- 
sions, was, at least show’d himself, not in any 
manner troubled at it, but in a pleasant hu- 
mour told me that I must of necessity pawn 
my Cloaihs to make so much money as would 
procurea Dinner. I answered that my Cloaths 
would be of small value, and therefore desired 
my waiting-maid to pawn some small Toys 
which I had formerly given her, which she 
willingly did. Thé same day, in the afternoon, 
my Lord himself spake to his Creditors, and 
both by his civil deportment and persuasive 
arguments, obtained so much that they did not 
onely trust him for more necessaries, but lent 
him besides to redeem those Toys that had 
been pawned. 


Incidents of this character are of con- 
stant occurrence; and considering that 
the exile lasted from 1644 till the Resto- 
ration, about sixteen years, the courtesy 
and faith of the Netherlanders, among 
whom my lord soon established himself, 
and his own never-failing confidence and 
certainty of recovering possession of his 
fortune, is wonderful. Nor during those 
years did he deny himself. When he 
travelled, his equipage consisted of one 
coach, in which were stowed away three 
noble persons, besides my lady’s waiting 

entlewoman, “and some others ;” “one 
ittle chariot that would oncly hold my 
Lord and myself; and three waggons, be- 
sides an indifferent number of servants on 
Horseback.” When he settled down, his 


living was “at a great charge, keeping an 
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open and noble table for all comers.” 
His chief amusement, too, was of a costly 
kind. He was “a great lover and master 
of the art of Mannage,” sandge — mean- 
ing, apparently, no more than horseman- 
ship, since no intimation is given that my 
lord attempted to turn an honest penny by 
either breeding or breaking horses. “ He 
bought a Barbary horse for that purpose, 
which cost him two hundred pistoles, 
and soon after another Barbary horse 
from the Lord Crofts.” The finest peo- 
ple in the world, reigning dukes and 
princes, came to see him ride; and with 
his horses, and his coaches, and his open 
table, and the great people who paid him 
visits, he does not seem to have lived by 
any means a dull or dreary life. He set- 
tled finally in Antwerp, in a house that 
belonged to “the widow of a famous 
Picture-drawer, Van Rubens.” All these 
details the duchess gives with much care 
and composure. But in all this lingering 
life, with its endless trouble about money, 
there is not a word of the troubles, so 
much darker and more tragic, which 
were going on on the other side of the 
Channel, and which, we should have im- 
agined, would have taken up so much of 
the thoughts of the English emigrants. 
They must have been at Antwerp when 
Charles I. perished at Whitehall, — an 
event which startled all Europe, and 
which must have moved — almost to mad- 
ness, one would think —the Cavaliers 
everywhere. But not a word does the 
duchess say of this tragic incident. Not 
even the shadow of it, no reference to 
re | sorrow or agitation in respect to 
public events, finds its way into her 
calm record. This seems almost incon- 
ceivable. A reader unacquainted with 
the history of the time would not find 
any indications in this Royalist biog- 
raphy that the ray had died otherwise 
than peacefully in his bed: which is as 
strange an instance of the importance of 
small matters near, in comparison with 
great ones far away, as could be found. 
‘o talk over a burgomaster into a new 
loan is of itself an exciting process, and 
takes up the operator’s thoughts; and 
news would be uncertain, and a thousand 
rumors always flying about; and the 
health of the Barbary horse was delicate. 
There are always so many things to be 
thought of nearer home. 

But the glimpses of an existence so 
limited and so difficult, yet at the same 
time not without comforts of its own, are 
very curious. Looking back into those 
mists of the past, to see, perhaps, our 








Duchess Margaret, in some quaint gown 
of her own invention, overwhelming with 
her grand state curtsey that very Helena 
Forman, with her lively brown eyes and 
double chin (or chins), whom the picture- 
drawer Van Rubens— Peter Paul him- 
self, no less —has made so familiar to us, 
— what a brave sight! The solid, hand- 
some Dutchwoman has a fetit air éveillé 
under her chapeau de poil which looks as if 
she would have driven a dear bargain with 
the English grandees who lived so nobly 
and freely without any money, and filled 
the rooms in which Rubens had painted 
with so much fine company. The pretty, 
fantastic young lady, with her head full of 
high-flown fancies, self-conscious always 
and shy, not recovered yet from her first 
panic at life, and alarm lest she should 
discredit her family; and the noble hero 
of a husband, too fastidious and proud for 
the wear and tear of life, “amorous of 
poetry,” and impatient of toil and care, 
with a grand consciousness of inalienable 
wealth and power about him, though pen- 
niless, which imposes upon the burghers 
— make the most picturesque variety in 
those antique streets, with their peaked 
gables, and all their fresh recollections of 
the Spaniard. The city pleased the En- 
glish visitors. The inhabitants were “the 
civilest and best-behaved people that ever 
I saw,” the duchess tells us; and “my 
Lord lived there with as much content as 
a man of his condition could do, and his 
chief pastime and divertisement consisted 
in the Mannage of the two afore-men- 
tioned horses.” When the Barbary horse 
died, it may be imagined what a loss it 
was ; but by-and-by he “obtained so much 
credit,” that he was able to buy two 
others, and by degrees got as many as 
eight into his stable. When impertinent 
strangers, aware perhaps of the want of 
money in the noble establishment, ven- 
tured to ask questions about the price of 
one, for example, “‘whom my Lord loved 
above the rest, and called his favorite — 
a fine Spanish horse,” the marquis an- 
swered as haughtily as the Sibyl, “ The 
price of that horse is £1,000 to-day; to- 
morrow it will be £2,000,” he said; which 
irony so discountenanced “the chapman,” 
that he took his leave and disappeared. 
The Duke of Guise made the same mis- 
take in respect to “a grey leaping-horse,” 
for which he offered six hundred pistoles ; 
“but my Lord was so far from selling that 
horse, that he was displeased to hear that 
any price should be offered for him, So 

reat a love hath my Lord for good 

orses!” “Of all sorts of horses, my 
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Lord loved Spanish horses and Barbes 
best, saying, ‘That Spanish horses were 
like princes, and Barbes like gentlemen 
in their kind.’” 

Not long after the household was set- 
tled in Antwerp, affairs came to one of 
the oft-repeated crises which were always 
tided over with so much success. “We 
grew extremely necessitated,” the duchess 
says, “Tradesmen being there not so 
rich as to trust my Lord for so much.” 
At the same time news came that the 
marquis’s estates were to be sold, and 
that the wives of the owners were to have 
an allowance from the purchase-money. 
On this strong inducement she made up 
her mind to go to England, accompanied 
by her husband’s brother, Sir Charles 
Cavendish, who was ordered to return 
and live on his estate or to forfeit it. 
The character here given of Sir Charles 
is a noble one, agreeing entirely with 
Clarendon, who describes him as “a man 
of the noblest and largest mind, though 
the least and most inconvenient Body 
that lived.” The duchess says nothin 
about the “inconvenient Body.” She ad- 
mitted no inconveniences in those she 
loved. “I will lament him as long as I 
live,” she cries. “I will build his monu- 
ment of Truth though I cannot of Marble, 
and hang my tears and scutcheons on his 
Tombe. He was nobly virtuous, wisel 
valiant, naturally civil, honestly kind, 
truly loving, virtuously temperate ;” and 
so on with — more quaint and care- 
fully balanced laudations. Under the 
protection of this devoted friend she went 
to England to see what could be done for 
the improvement of the family circum- 
stances. She had already got all that it 
was possible to get from her brother, 
Lord Lucas, and all friends who could be 
made available. But this public appear- 
ance before the Roundheads, whom she 
hated, was worse than all beside. One 
can easily imagine the perturbation of the 
shy and proud young woman to whom it 
would have been difficult in any case to 
conceal her sentiments in respect to the 
new lords and masters who were dispos- 
ing of her husband’s. lands. The reader, 
whatever may be his political sentiments, 
will sympathize with her very natural in- 
dignation and wrath : — 


When I came there I found their hearts as 
hard as my fortunes, and their natures as cruel 
as my miseries, for they sold all my Lord’s 
estate, which was a very great one, and gave 
me not any part thereof, or any allowance 
thereout, which.few or no other was so hardly 
dealt withall : indeed [ did not stand as a beg- 
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gar at the Parliament door, for I never was at 
the Parliament house, nor stood I ever at the 
door, as I do know or can remember —I am 
sure not as a Petitioner; neither did I haunt 
the Committees, for I never was at any as a 
Petitioner but one in my life, which was called 
Goldsmith’s Hall; but I received neither gold 
nor silver from them, only an obstinate refusall. 
I should have no share of my Lord’s Estate : 
for my brother, Lord Lucas, did claim in my 
behalf such a part of my Lord’s Estate as wives 
had allowed them ; but they told him, that by 
reason I was married since my Lord was made 
a Delinquent, I could have nothing, nor should 
have anything, he being the greatest Traitor 
to the State, which-was to be the most loyal 
Subject to his King and Country ; but I whis- 
peringly spoke to my brother to conduct me 
out of that ungentlemanly place: so without 
speaking to them one word, good or bad, I re- 
turned to my lodgings ; and as that Committee 
was the first, so was it the last I ever was at as 
a Petitioner. 


The tremulous retreat of the indignant 
young wife who could not remain to hear 
er husband insulted, and her whispered 
contempt of “the ungentlemanly place,” 
is very natural and attractive. She bursts 
out in her anger into agitated comments 
upon the change made in the customs of 
England, and how women have become 
 epgpen attorneys, petitioners, and the 
ike, running about with their various 
causes. “Our Sex doth nothing but 
jostle for the Pre-eminence of words,” she 
says: “but if our Sex would but well con- 
sider and reasonably ponder, they will 
perceive and find that it is neither words 
nor place that can advance them, but 
worth and merit.” Whatever the others 
might do, she was too proud and delicate 
to subject herself to further refusal. 
“The pains were more than the gains,” 
she cries. She was “unlearned in their 
uncouth ways,” ignorant where the power 
lay, and not a good flatterer. At the same 
time, it is evident that she has a little 
prick of compunction in respect to this 
weakness of hers, perhaps feeling that 
the dolorous condition of affairs in Ant- 
werp ought to have stirred her up to 

eater exertions, which leads her to the 
ollowing bit of special pleading and self- 
excuse : — 


Besides, I am naturally Bashful, not that I 
am ashamed of my minde or body, my Birth 
or breeding, my actions or Fortunes, for my 
bashfulness is in my nature not for any crime ; 
and though I have strived and reasoned with 
myself, yet that which is inbred I find is diffi- 
cult to root out. But I do not find my Bash- 


fulness is concerned with the qualities of the 
persons but the number, for were I entered 
among a company of Lazarones I should be 
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as much out of countenance as if they were all 
Czsars or Alexanders, Cleopatras or Queen 
Didoes. Neither do I find my Bashfulness 
visible so often in Blushes as contracts my 
Spirits to a chill paleness ; but the best of it is, 
most commonly it soon vanisheth away, and 
many times before it can be perceived; and 
the more foolish or unworthy I conceive the 
company to be, the worse I am; and the best 
remedy I ever found is to persuade myself that 
all those Persons I meet are wise and virtuous. 
The reason I take to be is, that the wise and 
virtuous censure less, excuse most, praise best, 
esteem rightly, judge justly, behave themselves 
civilly, demean themselves respectfully, and 
speak modestly, when fools or unworthy per- 
sons are apt to commit absurdities. ... And 
though I never met such sorts of ill-bred crea- 
tures, yet naturally I have such an Aversion to 
such kind of People as I am afraid to meet 
them, as children are afraid of Spirits, or those 
that are afraid to meet or see Devils, which 
makes me think this natural defect in me, if it 
be a defect, is rather a fear than a bashfulness ; 
but whatsoever it is, I find it troublesome, for 
it hath many times obstructed the passage of 
my speech and perturbed my natural actions, 
forcing a constrainedness or unusual motion ; 
but however, since it is rather a fear of others 
than a bashful distrust of myself, I despaire of 
a perfect cure uniess Nature as well as Human 
Governments could be civilized and brought 
into a methodical order. 


This is putting our young lady’s pretty 
weakness on a very high footing, and we 
admire to see that all the economy of na- 
ture is to be changed in order to cure 
her of her natural defect, “if defect it be,” 
and not rather a proof of the nobleness 
which cannot endure “ fools or unworthy 
persons.” Her pale reserve and speech- 
lessness before the hard Parliamentarian 
Court, which looked upon her youth un- 
moved and refused her any dower out of 
her husband’s lands because he had been 
a delinquent before she married him, is 
thus doubly accounted for. Not blush- 
ing, but her spirits contracted to a chill 
paleness, though her heart was burning 
within her, she withdrew once and for- 
ever from the harsh tribunal. 

The expedition, which bore so little 
immediate fruit, was not, however, quick- 
ly despatched. The law’s delays were 
not altogether superseded by the ener- 
getic action of the dominant party, and 
my Lady Newcastle had to wait and watch 
the progress of the sale of her husband’s 
lands, though she got nothing by it; while 
her brother-in-law’s still more important 
business was carried on slowly. They 
had started with scarcely funds enough 
to bring them to England. Their money 
ran out when they arived at Southwark, 
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where, it is curious to hear, they were 
stayed, and could not get further, till Sir 
Charles had sent for an old steward, who, 
being able to do nothing for him by his 
own credit, pawned his master’s watch, 
which paid their score, and enabled them 
to proceed to London! There, while Sir 
Charles compounded for and secured the 
possession of such princely houses as 
Bolsover and Welbeck, they would in the 
mean time have starved had not some 
small loans been got, “not without great 
difficulty.” ‘My Lord’s two Sons (who 
were also in England) were no less in want 
and necessity than we, having nothing but 
bare Credit to live upon ;” while my lord 
himself, in Antwerp, was in far greater 
distress, tormented by his creditors, 
“having run upon the score so long with- 
out paying any the least part thereof.” A 
more doleful position could not be; and 
one wonders that anything was left, 
after the satisfaction of all these claims, 
when at last they did come to their own. 
The business lingered on; and in all, 
Lady Newcastle was a year and a half in 
England. Her family seemed to have 
tried to draw her into such diversion as 
was possible to cheer her troubled spirits. 
But this could be but little; and her own 
favorite occupations of literature were 
her resource. This little episode, how- 
ever, tells for a great deal in the simple 
record of her life: it was the only glimpse 
of life she had known, — the only variety 
from that curious existence in the high- 
gabled house at Antwerp, where the 
young marchioness lived a life half-way 

etween that of a princess and a pauper. 
In London she had at least a family and 
friends to fall back upon. 


I paid some half-score visits [she says] and 
went with my Lord’s brother to hear Musick 
in one Mr. Lawes his house, three or four 
times, as also some three or four times to Hide 
Park with my sisters, to take the air; else I 
never stirred out of my lodgings, unless to see 
my Brothers and Sisters; nor seldom did I 
dress,myself or take pleasure to adorn myself, 
since he I onely desired to please was absent, 
although report did dress me in a hundred 
several fashions. ’Tis true, when I did dress 
myself, I did endeavour to do it to my best 
becoming, both in respect to myself and those 
I went to visit or chanc’t to meet. But after 
I had been in England a year and a half, part 
of which I writ a book of Poems, and.a little 
Book called my Philosophical Fancies, to 
which I have writ a large addition since I re- 
turned out of England, besides this one book 
and one other. As for my book entitled The 
World’s Olio, I writ most part of it before I 
went into England; but being not of a merry, 





although not of a froward or peevish disposi- 
tion, became very melancholy, by reason I was 
from my Lord, which made my mind so rest- 
less as it did break my sleeps and distemper 
my health, with which, growing impatient of a 
longer delay, I resolved to return. 


When my Lady Newcastle returned to 
Antwerp, their creditors naturally sup- 
posed that she had accomplished her mis- 
sion, and that they were likely to receive 
some portion at least of their advances, 
which produced another crisis; ‘“ but 
when my Lord informed them of the truth 
of the business, and desired their patience 
somewhat longer, with assurance that as 
soon as he received any money he would 
honestly and justly satisfy them,” these 
excellent men not only consented to a 
further exercise of patience, but gave him 
further and further credit, and life went 
on under the same conditions as before. 
“This was the only happiness my Lord 
had in his distressed condition,” the lady 
says. Notwithstanding the apparent ruin 
of the family, and the small appearance of 
recovering his own, credit and kindness 
never failed him; and although he was 
banished his native country, and dispos- 
sessed from his own estate, “he could 
nevertheless live in so much Splendour 
and Grandeur.” Something no doubt was 
owing to the persuasive gifts and graces 
of the princely Cavalier; but it is at the 
same time a wonderful proof of the cer- 
tainty of these astute observers over the 
seas that Cromwell’s extraordinary per- 
sonal rule was like every other despotism, 
however sublime a thing, dependent upon 
one man’s life, and certain to give way to 
the course of nature sooner or later. We 
doubt much whether any of the courtiers 
at St. Germains in a later age found 
French négociants or Dutch bankers 
equally serviceable. 

Thus for several years further the 
strange foreign existence wenton. When 
“his Majesty (our now gracious King 
Charles the Second) passed through Ant- 
werp, ... after my Lord had done his 
humble Duty and waited on His Majesty, 
he was pleased to Honour him with his 
Presence at his House. The same did 
almost all strangers that were persons of 
Quality,” adds Lady Newcastle. “Ifthey 
made any stay in the Town, they would 
come and visit my Lord, and see the 
Mannage of his Horses.” One day my 
lady counted “about seventeen Coaches, 
in which were all Persons of Quality,” in 
the train of Don John of Austria, come 
for this purpose, “to show their respect 
and civility,” for whom “my Lord rode 
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some of his Horses himself,” a singular 

ratification to the spectators. Don John 
Fimself showed great consideration for 
the noble emigrant, asking him if he had 
any fault to find with his surroundings — 
a backing up which no doubt told greatly 
upon the minds of the liberal burghers of 
Antwerp. ‘“ Nor was this the onely hon- 
our” received from royalty; for when 
King Charles and his brother and sister 
were again in Antwerp, they accepted “a 
small Entertainment at his House,” and 
on another occasion a private dinner, of 
which his gracious Majesty was pleased 
“ merrily and in jest to tell me that he per- 
ceived my Lord’s credit could procure 
better meat than his own.” Extraordi- 
nary borrowed existence! what could be 
more strange than this course going on 
~ after year, in which one does not 

now which most to admire — the faith 
and confidence of the lenders, or the 
equanimity of the borrowers? “ These 
passages I mention,” his historian says, 
“ onely to declare my Lord’s happiness in 
his miseries.” And indeed he seems to 
have suffered wonderfully little, so far 
as can be judged; though his anxious 
brother, Sir Charles, declared of himself 
that “his meat never did him good, by 
reason that my Lord was always so near 
wanting that he was never sure after one 
meal to have another;” and his still 
more anxious wife, though never “afraid 
of starving or begging,” was in constant 
alarm “lest my Lord for his debts should 
suffer imprisonment, when sadness of 
mind, and want of air and exercise, would 
have wrought his destruction.” All these 
dangers, however, were happily averted 
from this wonderful hero-idol, the head 
of the house, from whom all its members 
seem to have found it their highest duty 
to ward off trouble, and whose conven- 
ience was always the chief thing stud- 
ied. The good Sir Charles never came 
back from England, but died shortly after 
his sister-in-law left him there, leaving 
some little money, with which my Lord 
“sprinkled something among his cred- 
itors,” and had once more a little in 
hand to send to market with, which 
“avoided cozenage,” and made in a little 
time wonderful economies. 

As for my lady, though doubtless it 
was necessary for her, notwithstanding 
her bashfulness, to receive the noble vis- 
itors who were so frequent, it was her 
pleasure to live a retired and quiet life. 
She had been, she tells us, from her 


childhood, addicted “to contemplation 
rather than conversation, to solitariness 
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rather than society, to melancholy rather 
than mirth, to write with her pen rather 
than work with the needle.” 


_ Being of a lazy nature, and not of an active 
disposition as some are that love to journey 
from town to town, from place to place, from 
house to house, delighting in variety of com- 
pany, making still one where the greatest num- 
ber is; likewise in playing at Cards or any 
other Games, in which I neither have practised 
nor have I any skill therein: as for Dancing, 
although it be a graceful art, and becometh 
unmarried Persons well, yet for those that are 
married it is too light an action, disagreeing 
with the gravity thereof ; and for Revelling, I 
am of too dull a nature to make one in a merry 
society : as for Feasting, it would neither agree 
with my humour or constitution, for my diet is 
for the most part sparing, as a little boiled 
chicken or the like, my drink mostly water ; 
for though I have an indifferent good appetite, 
yet I do often fast, out of an opinion that if I 
should eat much, and exercise little, which I 
do, onely walking a slow pace in my chamber, 
whilst my thoughts run apace in my brain, so 
that the motions of my minde hinders the active 
exercise of my body; for should I Dance 
or Run, or walk apace, I should dance my 
Thoughts out of Measure, Run my Fancies out 
of Breath, and tread out the Feet of my Num- 
bers. But because I would not bring myself 
quite out of sight of the world, I go sometimes 
abroad, seldome to visit, but only in my Coach 
about the Town, or about some of the streets, 
which we call here a Tour, when all the chief 
of the Town go to see and be seen, likewise 
all strangers of what quality soever, as all 
great Princes or Queens that make any short 
stay : for this town being a passage or thorough- 
fare to most parts, causeth many times persons 
of great quality to be here, though not as in- 
habitants, yet to lodge for some short time; 
and all such as I said take a delight, or at 
least goe to see the custome thereof, which 
most Cities of Note in Europe, for all I can 
hear, hath such like recreations for the Effemi- 
nate Sex, although for my part I had rather sit 
at home, and write or walk, as I said, in my 
chamber andcontemplate. But I hold it neces- 
sary sometimes to appear abroad: besides I 
do find that severall objects do bring new 
materials for my thoughts and fancies to build 
upon; yet I must say this in behalf of my 
thoughts, that I never found them idle —for 
if the senses brings no work in, they will work 
of themselves like silkworms that spinns out 
of their own bowels. Neither can I say I 
think the time tedious when I am alone, so I 
be near my Lord and know he is well. 


This somewhat complicated and diffi- 
cult piece of writing —for her ladyship 
writes in one long, much-divided sentence, 
and will not pause to take breath or begin 
a new one for pages together — reveals to 
us such a pretty, fantastic, quaint exist- 
ence, with so much buzzing of fond imag- 
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inations, which the gentle recluse takes | don, which he had not seen in a long time, he 


for thoughts, and such a tender, loyal heart 
withal in the midst of them, that the reader 
will be hard-hearted, we think, who is not 
touched by a friendly pleasure in making 
this great lady’s acquaintance. To think 
of my lord going out to his “ Mannage,” 
witching all these persons of quality 
with his noble horsemanship, seventeen 
coaches full of them; and my lady above 
— in some large-windowed chamber where 
Helena Forman, perhaps, once sat to 
Rubens with all her plump roses relieved 
against the wainscot — sitting at home to 
write, or pacing about slowly over the 
polished floor whilSt “ 7 thoughts run 
apace in my brain,” and all sorts of quaint 
and strange philosophies, and scraps of 
conceit in verse, circle and float through 
her mind, —is to establish a new asso- 
ciation with the wealthy old Flemish town 
where they were received so kindly. Her 
Grace allows that she was fanciful in 
dress. “I took great pleasure in attiring, 
fine dressing and fashions,” she says, 
“especially such fashions as I did invent 
myself, not taking that pleasure in such 
fashions as was invented by others. Also 
I did dislike that any should follow my 
Fashions, for I always took delight in a 
singularity, even in accoutrements of hab- 
its; but whatsoever I was addicted to, 
either in fashion of Cloaths, contempla- 
tion of thoughts, actions of life, they were 
Lawful, Honest, Honourable, and Mod- 
est.” No doubt the Flemish ladies kept 
watch over all the new varieties of toilet 
in which she appeared as she made her 
tour through the lively streets. Never 
was there a more complete blue-stocking, 
a more thorough frécieuse, and yet the 
most delightful acquaintance, the truest 
wife, the tenderest friend! 

But at last, after so long a waiting — 
after all those troubles with the creditors, 
and commercial crises, and vague terrors 
of not knowing where the next meal was 
to come from —triumph came. The mar- 
quis, too impatient to wait for any ar- 
rangement of his affairs, left his wife 
behind to do this for him, and set out at 
once for England. 


My Lord (who was so transported with joy 
of returning to his native country that he re- 
garded not the vessel) having set sail from 
Rotterdam, was so becalmed that he was six 
days and six nights upon the water, during 
which time he pieased himself with mirth, and 
passed his time away as well as he could: pro- 
visions he wanted not, having them in great 
store and plenty. At last being come so far 
that he was able to discern the smoake of Lon- 





merrily was pleased to desire one that was 
near him to jogg and awake him out of his 
dream, “For surely,” said he, “I have been 
sixteen years asleep and am not thoroughly 
awakened yet.” My Lord lay that night at 
Greenwich, where his supper seemed more 
savoury to him than any meat he had hitherto 
tasted ; and the noise of some scraping fiddlers 
he thought the pleasantest harmony he had 
ever heard. 


Lady Newcastle remained behind. Her 
husband had gone to Holland to congrat- 
ulate the restored king, and set out from 
Rotterdam, so that she could scarcely 
have joined him in any case; and she had 
now his commands “to stay in that city 
as a pawn for his debts, until he could 
compass money to discharge them.” That 
he should have been able to do so, with 
apparently no very great delay, is wonder- 
ful. “My Lord’s affection to me,” the 
historian adds, “was such that it made 
him very industrious in providing those 
means.” The magistrates of the cit 
came to take leave of her when, after all 
the claims of the creditors were settled, 
she prepared to set out on her journey. 
Notwithstanding all these years’ resi- 
dence, she had to make use of an inter- 
preter to convey her parting civilities to 
these courteous officials; for she had, as 
she tells us in another place, “a natural 
stupidity towards the learning of any 
other language than my native tongue.” 
But after all the joy and all the anticipa- 
tions, it does not seem that the first expe- 
riences of the noble pair in London were 
very satisfactory. On her arrival she 
found my lord in lodgings which, if not to 
be called unhandsome, were yet not fit 
for a person of his rank and quality; 
neither were his circumstances such as 
were satisfactory to his wife. ‘“ Where- 
upon, out of some passion,” she cries, 
stung by this disappointment after so 
many years of expectation, “I desired 
him to leave the town and retire into the 
Country ;” but “my Lord gently reproved 
me for my rashness and impatience.” He 
seems to have kept his equanimity in the 
midst of this disappointment, as he had 
kept it through all his previous trials. 
The marquis’s Flemish creditors had been 
paid somehow: but he for whom his fol- 
lowers had suffered themselves to be 
despoiled, had no intention, and probably 
small means, of paying his royal debts. 
My Lord of Newcastle did not feng waste 
his time and temper hanging about court. 
He retired with dignity on such remnants 
of his estate as his brother had redeemed. 
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It did not become so great a personage 
to clamor like a beggar, or to ask for 
thanks that were not voluntarily paid. 


My lord before he began his Journey went 
to his gracious Sovereign, and begg’d leave 
that he might retire into the Country to re- 
deem and settle, if possible, his confused, en- 
tangled, and almost ruin’d estate. “Sir,” said 
he to his Majesty, “I am not ignorant that 
many believe I am discontented ; and ’tis prob- 
able they'll say I retire through discontent. 
But I take God to witness, that I am in no 
kind or way displeased ; for 1 am so joy’d at 
your Majesties happy Restoration, that I can- 
not be sad or troubled for any concern of my 
own particular: but whatsoever your Majesty 
is pleased to command me, were it to sacrifice 
my life, I shall most obediently perform it, for 
I have no other will but your Majesties pleas- 
ure.” Thus he kissed his Majestys hand, and 
went next day into Nottingham, to his manor- 
house called Welbeck. 


He had been sixteen years in banish- 
ment. Of his estates, some had been 
sold, as we have seen; and of those that 
remained, the houses were falling into 
ruin, the woods cut down, the farms unlet, 
havoc and destruction everywhere. He 
got the title of duke with a patent full of 
flattery, recounting the great proofs of 
his “ Wisdom and Piety,” which had 
been “sufficiently known to us from our 
younger years,” but little or nothing more: 
and had to pick himself up and rebuild 
his houses, and struggle out of poverty as 
he best could. The duchess occupies 
many pages of her volume with an account 
of the possessions which he had lost, and 
the list is a large one. Perhaps there 
was some compensation to the duke’s ac- 
tive mind and magnificent tastes in the 
fact that new buildings were required, 
and an entire system of new arrangement. 
He got money somehow to do what was 
necessary, which is an unceasing wonder 
— but so it was; and probably the re- 
building of his country-houses was a less 
costly pleasure than living in town in the 
discharge of some great office ; and their 
retirement was made with dignity without 
waiting for anything like dismissal. But 
it would not seem that their transfer to 
Bolsover was so great an advance upon 
the life at Antwerp as they hoped. The 
two noble, fanciful figures disappear from 
our sight in this new scene; and we have 
nothing left but a record of vexation and 
disappointment, lost lands, and hopes 
given over. We cease to see my lord 


and my lady as we have seen them so 
long, in all the detail of their daily life — 
in their cares and pleasures, and the won- 
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derful tranquillity with which each fol- 
lowed his and her particular phantasy — 
content enough notwithstanding all the 
creditors. They vanish from our sight, 
these noble peers. His Majesty had been 
happily restored, and heaven, so to speak, 
come down to earth; and they as well as 
King Charles had more or less got their 
own. But every terrestrial paradise is 
disappointing; and the happiness attained 
did not come up to the expectation of it, 
—as indeed it rarely does — but this 
time with more than ordinary reason. 
Other people, however, afford us pleas- 
ant glimpses of the stately pair. Six or 
seven years after that blessed Restoration, 
Mr. John Evelyn went to make his court 
to the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle 
at their house in Clerkenwell —a curious 
locality to find them in. “ They received 
me with kindness,” he says, “and I was 
much pleased with the extraordinary fan- 
ciful habit, garb, and discourse of the 
duchess.” A few days after he went to 
the house in Clerkenwell again with his 
wife, to whose mother the duchess sup- 
posed herself to have been under obliga- 
tions. It makes us aware once more of 
the tender and faithful heart of our Duch- 
ess Margaret —though the recipients of 
her kindness, it is evident, smiled at it — 
that she received Mrs. Evelyn “in a kind 
of transport, suitable to her extravagant 
humour and dress, which was very singu- 
lar.” Soon after, Evelyn was again “ dis- 
coursing with the Duchess in her bed- 
chamber;” and though he had a proper 
respect fora great title, he would not have 
lost his time, that fine and cultivated gen- 
tleman, if there had not been something 
in her which pleased the ingenious 
courtier. “To London ” he records again, 
“to wait on the Duchess of Newcastle 
(who was a mighty pretender to learning, 
poetry, and philosophy, and had in both 
published divers books) to the Royal So- 
ciety, whither she came in great pomp; 
and being received by our Lord President 
at the door of our meeting-house, the 
mace, etc., carried before him, had sev- 
eral experiments shown to her.” Thus we 
find that if they had had losses, yet they 
had resumed a befitting place in society, 
and were not entirely secluded from the 
honors that were their due. Although 
Mr. Evelyn had his gibe like other peo- 
ple, he wrote to her Grace the most beau- 
tiful letter when she sent him a present 
of her works, sending her his own book 
about forest trees —not as a return, but 
as “an expression of his gratitude.” 
“Nor, Madam,” he says, “is it by this 
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that I intend to pay all my homage for 
that glorious presence which merits so 
many encomiums, or write a panegyric 
of your virtues which all the world ad- 
mires, lest the indignity of my style 
should profane a thing so sacred; but to 
repeat my admiration of ‘ied genius and 
sublime wit, so comprehensive of the 
most abstracted appearances, and so admi- 
rable in your sex, or rather in your 
Grace’s person alone, which I never call 
to mind but to rank it amongst the hero- 
ines and constellate with the graces.” It 
was the more shame for Mr. Evelyn, that 
most virtuous of courtiers, if he did not 
mean all the fine things he said. “Lu- 
cretia Marinella,” he says, “who wrote 
a book, dell? Excellencia delle Donne, 
had no need to have assembled so many 
instances and arguments to adorn the 
work had she lived to be witness of Mar- 
guerite, Duchess of Newcastle, to have 
read her writings, and to have heard her 
discourse of the science she compre- 
hended.” 

It is still more interesting to find the 
duke himself —the husband whom she 
had so much glorified — “ my lord,” whom 
to be near made all things go well for her, 
and whose position in the narrative is 
rather that of a silent and much wor- 
shipped divinity than of a protecting and 
kind husband, — taking up her defence 
and standing forth to the world to meet 
all comers in defence of his lady’s genius 
and truth. When she was assailed by 
some captious critic he came forth with 
“an epistle to justify the Lady Newcas- 
tle, and Truth against Falsehood: laying 
those false and malicious aspersions of 
her that she was not Authoress of her 
Books.” 


This ladie’s philosophy is excellent, and will 
be thought so hereafter [the duke writes] ; and 
the truth is, that it was wholly and only wrought 
out of her own brain, as there are many in- 
stances by the several sheets that she sent 
daily to be writ fair for the Press. As for 
her Poems, where is the exception to them? 
Marry, they misse sometimes in the numbers 
and in the rimes. It is well known by the 
copies that these faults lie most upon the cor- 
rector and printer. But put the case there 
might be some slips in that kinde: is all the 
book damned for it? No mercy, gentlemen ! 
When for the numbers every schoolboy can 
make them on his fingers, and for the rimes, 
Fenner would have put down Ben Johnson 
(sic), and yet neither the boy nor Fenner so 
good poets. No; it is neither of those either 
makes or condemns a poet: it is new-born and 
creating phansies that glorifies a poet ; and in 
her book of poems I am sure there is excellent 
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and new phansies as have not been writ by 
any, and that it was only writ by her is the 
greatest truth in the world. .. . Truly I can- 
not believe so unworthily of any scholar (hon- 
ouring them so much as we both do) that they 
should envie this lady, or should have so much 
malice or emulation to cast such false asper- 
sions on her, that she did not write those 
books that go forth in her name. They will 
hardly find out who else writ them : and I pro- 
test none ever writ them but herself. Here’s 
the crime, a lady writes them ; and to intrench 
so much upon the male prerogative is not to 
be forgiven. I had not troubled you with this 
but that a.learned doctor, our very noble friend, 
writ us word of the infidelity of some people 
in this kinde. Whatsoever I have writ is ab- 
solutely true, which I here (as a man of honour) 
set my hand to, W. NEWCASTLE. 


It is pleasant to see the old duke 
roused out of his old age, out of his house- 
building and country-gentleman occupa- 
tions, to set lance in rest for the vindica- 
tion of his lady and her honor, — all the 
more since he had not scorned to use the 
pen himself in his day, having been the 
author of a fine treatise on horseman- 
ship, his favorite subject, and also of vari- 
ous plays and poetries ; for we must not 
forget that Clarendon describes him spe- 
cially as “amorous of poetry and musick.” 
Indeed, in this point as in all others, his 
wife yields the palm to my lord. “He 
recreates himself with his pen, writing 
what his wit dictates to him,” she says ; 
“ bat I pass my time rather with scribbling 
than with writing.” And the conversation 
of this much-admired husband, she tells 
us, was so remarkable, that Mr. Hobbes, 
the great philosopher, was pleased more 
than once to make use of his observa- 
tions “in one of his books called Levia- 
than; ” whereas for herself, she cared lit- 
tle to talk “unless I am with my lord, yet 
then I rather listen attentively to what he 
says than impertinently speak.” Thus it 
was a man well qualified to judge who 
maintained the gentle historian’s cause. 
Horace Walpole, who places them both 
among his royal and noble authors, thinks 
proper to treat this stately pair as a 
couple of antiquated scribblers, rather 
ridiculous than interesting; but we trust 
the reader will be of a different opinion. 

We have not half exhausted the ram- 
bling but delightful description which 
Lady Newcastle gives of herself; but we 
trust we have said enough to make her 
shy and fanciful figure, and the whimsical 
disposition which was conjoined with so 
true a heart, visible out of the mists to 
here and there a new acquaintance. A 
perpetual afflatus and gentle breath of 
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‘inspiration seems to have kept her not 


too well-balanced imagination always 
agog. “That little wit I have, it delights 
me to scribble it out, and disperse it 
about,” she says; and she frankly avows 
herself to be ambitious, though “’tis 
neither for Beauty, Wit, Titles, Wealth, or 
Power, but as they are steps to raise me 
to Fame’s Tower which is to live by 
remembrance in after ages.” We know 
no defence of this visionary ambition more 
ingenious than the following : — 


I repine not at the gifts that Nature or For- 
tune bestows upon others, yet I am a great 
Emulator ; for though I wish none worse than 
they are, yet it is lawful for me to wish my- 
self the best, and to do my honest endeavour 
thereto ; for I think it no crime to wish myself 
the exactest of nature’s works, my thread of 
life the longest, my Chain of Destinie the 
strongest, my mind the peacablest ; my life the 
pleasantest, my death the easiest, and the 
greatest Saint in heaven; also to do my en- 
deavour so far as honour and honesty doth 
allow of, to be the highest on Fortune’s 
Wheele, and to hold the Wheele from turning 
if I can; and if it be commendable to wish 
another’s good, it were a sin not to wish my 
own. 


Alas! all the scribblings and’ musings, 
the philosophy of which the duke bears 
witness that “it is excellent, and will be 
thought so hereafter,” the poems that 
are full of “ excellent and new phansies,” 
the “sad fained Stories or serious hu- 
mours or melancholy passions,” of which 
she speaks, — have long died out of hu- 
man memory. She wrote many plays, of 
a confused and chaotic character, in her 
latter days, in addition to all the previous 
olios and miscellanies ; but only antiqua- 
ries know anything about the rare and 
dusty volumes in which these works are 
contained. Nothing has lasted but the 
delightful study of herself and history of 
her husband, which we have endeavored 
to set before the reader. We are afraid 
the few scattered verses which are to be 
found in various old collections are not 
worth the quoting. Here is one, how- 
ever, an epistle to her “ Braine,” which is 
more characteristic at least than the pret- 
tyish rhymes about Queen Mab, which 
generally represent her name : — 


I wonder, braine, thou art so dull, when there 

Was not a day but wit passed through the 
yeare. 

For seven years ’tis since I have married bin, 

Which time my braine might be a magazine 

To stow up wise discourse naturally sent 


’ In fluent words, which free and easy went. 


If thou art not with wit enriched thereby, 
Then uselesse is the art of memory ; 





But thou, poor braine, hard frozen art with 


cold, 
Words, scales of wit, will neither print nor 
hold, 


We will conclude with her own account 
of her reason for composing her autobi- 
ography. 

I hope my readers will not think me vain 
for writing my life, since there have been many 
that have done the like, as Cesar, Ovid, and 
many more, both men and women, and I know 
no reason I may not do it as well as they; but 
I verily believe some censuring Readers will 
scornfully say, Why hath this Lady writ her 
own life? since no one cares to hear whose 
daughter she was, or whose wife she is, or how 
she lived, or what humour or disposition she 
was of, I answer that it is true that it is tono 
purpose to the Readers, but it is to the au- 
thoress, because I wish it for my own sake, not 
theirs; neither did I intend this piece for to 
delight but divulge, — not to please the fancy, 
but to tell the truth, lest after ages should mis- 
take in not knowing I was daughter to one 
Master Lucas of St. John’s, near Colchester, 
Essex, second wife to the Lord Marquess of 
Newcastle — for my Lord having two wives, I 
might easily have been mistaken, especially if 
I should die, and my Lord marry again. 


This quaint reason for writing a book 
seems as humble as the comparison of 
herself to Cassar and Ovid is ambitious: 
but at least she has succeeded in guard- 
ing against any confusion on this subject. 
In literature there is but one Duchess of 
Newcastle. She died before her lord, but 
he followed her speedily, and did not 
marry again, as she seems to have thought 
possible. And it was he who inscribed 
upon her-tomb the noble and often-quoted 
epitaph, where her family is celebrated to 
all ages as one in which “all the sons 
were brave and all the daughters virtu- 
ous.” 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
(continued) 


WITH the amazing adaptability of na- 
ture, the shipwrecked family settled into 
their new routine, no longer enlivened by 
glimpses of the gay world; and Grace 
tried hard not to regret them, not to feel 
at times how bitter it was to be cut off b 
inexorable circumstance, through no fault 
of her own, from the amusements, soci- 
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ety, and surroundings properly belonging 
to her age and station. She did her best 
to teach and bear with Mab, sometimes 
with success, which cheered her; some- 
times with signal failure, which depressed 
and irritated. Randal was tolerably sat- 
isfactory and content. He had had more 
letters to translate and answer, and was 
promised pay and a regular engagement 
at the end of three months from the time 
of his entering the office. As yet, then, 
there was no sign of that dismissal, in 
revenge for Grace’s rejection of Darnell, 
which Mrs. Frere anticipated. 

Some little gleams of pleasure light- 
ened the dull atmosphere of the month 
which followed Lady Elton’s departure: 
an expedition to Hampton Court in which 
Mrs. Frere joined, and a visit to the thea- 
tre in which she did not, both under the 
guidance of the indefatigable Jimmy. 

Meantime, Uncle Frere and Max made 
no sign. In spite of every attempt to 
cheer and please her, Mrs. Frere was per- 
sistently downcast, despairing, and mis- 
erable. Grace observed, too, that her 
melancholy was on the increase, and 
began to fear she was, or would be, seri- 
ously ill. 

At last matters culminated. 

One morning, at breakfast, Mrs. Frere 
found a letter with the Dublin postmark 
at one side of her plate, and an ominous- 
looking open paper with Miss Timbs’s 
compliments at the other. It was a polite 
request for the quarter’s rent due the day 
before, as Miss Timbs was herself pressed 
for money. 

Poor Mrs. Frere grew very red; she 
opened her letter with a trembling hand. 
It was short and apparently not very sat- 
isfactory. Mrs. Frere laid it down, and 
began stirring her tea round and round, 
unconsciously. 

“Why, mummy, you are not eating 


your breakfast, and you are not minding | J 


what you are about, just like me,” cried 
Mab. 

Grace looked up, and saw big tears on 
her mother’s cheek. 

“If you have finished, Mab, will you 
run up-stairs and dust the mother’s room 
for her?” 

“ No, I won’t!” said Mab; “you want 
to get rid of me, and I want to stay with 
on mummy, because she is unhappy. 
Why are you crying, mother dear? there’s 
a big tear just dropped into your cup ;” 
and Mab hastened to wipe her mother’s 
face with a much-tumbled handkerchief. 

“Oh, there is no use in concealing any- 
thing now!” sobbed Mrs. Frere, clasping 
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the child to her. “My poor, helpless 
darling! we shall all have to go to prison. 
I foresaw this, and I wrote to your Aunt 
d’Arcy. She thought she could help me, 
and now she is disappointed: she cannot 
send me one farthing. And nothing com- 
ing till September! while this dreadful 
bill, and the butcher’s, and other little 
things are due — why, it will take thirty 
pounds to pay them all.” 

“ But, dear mother, have you nothing 
left?” exclaimed Grace, appalled by this 
revelation. 

She had never thought of inquiring 
into the state of their finances, nor noticed 
that her mother had been unusually re- 
served about them, an inadvertence for 
which she reproached herself, while Mab 
declared with tears her intention of 
scratching any gaoler’s eyes out who at- 
tempted to touch her mother. 

“Left!” repeated Mrs. Frere, in a 
broken voice ; “I have seventeen sh—shil- 
lings and fourpence halfpenny, and Ran- 
dal has had two or three half-sovereigns 
from Mr. Byrne. What are we to do, 
Grace? what are we to do?” 

“We must think quietly and do the 
best we ean,” said poor Grace, trying to 
speak with composure, while she trembled 
all over. “Let us go up to your room 
where we can speak more safely, and I 
will send away the breakfast things.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Frere, rising 
with the obedience of a frightened child. 
“Oh, Grace dear, there is no help for 
it!” she exclaimed, when they reached 
the haven indicated, and all three clung 
together on a rickety sofa which Miss 
Timbs had with much pomp added to the 
scanty furniture on their becoming quar- 
terly tenants. “I must apply to your 
Uncle Frere.” 

“Mother, no! let us try anything and 
everything first. If we could only see 
immy Byrne! He is so busy now, one 
of the other chief clerks is away ; but let 
me go in with Mab and send up a little 
note to ask if he can come out this even- 
ing.’ 

“* What, go to an office alone! Suppose 
you met any one you knew?” 

“Mother dear, who knows us— me? 
and in such an emergency we must not 
stick at trifles. Yes, Mab and I will go 
in at once to Jimmy, and you might tell 
Miss Timbs that we will pay her next 
Monday. But, mother, please promise 
me, no application to Uncle Frere until 
we have tried everything else.” 

After a little further discussion, many 
embraces, and not a few tears, this pro- 
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gramme was adopted, with the slight 
alteration of shifting the task of commu- 
nicating with Miss Timbs to Grace’s 
shoulders. 

That excellent woman received the 
announcement of probable delay in the 
payment of her rent with scarcely veiled 
dissatisfaction. 

“ Well, ’m,” she said, addressing Mrs. 
Frere, although Grace was the speaker, 
“T hope it wz// be convenient for you to 
settle on Monday; for I have waited, if 
you will excuse my saying so, three 
months already.” 

“T shall be most happy to pay you 
before, if I receive the money,” said poor 
Mrs. Frere limply. 

“ Anyhow, on Monday, certing,” re- 
turned Miss Timbs, taking a sharp, quick 
survey of the room; and pouncing on a 
small tray and a duster left behind by the 
delinquent Sarah, she walked off, con- 
demnation in every footfall. 

“She does not seem pleased,” said 
Mrs. Frere to Grace, when she was out 
of hearing. 

“ Not very; but she will be all right 
when we can pay her, and three or four 
days cannot matter much.” 

t was a long, hot journey to Finsbury 
Square, and when it was accomplished 
they found Jimmy absent. He had been 
sent down to the country to attend to 
some business consequent on the death 
of an old gentleman, an important client ; 
but he was expected at the office next 
morning. 

Grace almost dreaded to meet her moth- 
er with such a tale tounfold. But, to her 
relief, a change for the better seemed to 
have passed over Mrs. Frere. Her eyes 
showed signs of much weeping, but her 
voice and manner were less despairing — 
indeed, were almost cheerful. Mrs. Frere 
could not dissemble —she was far too 
deficient in the requisite self-control ; and 
Grace, knowing her extreme timidity and 
tendency to exaggerate difficulties into 
horrors, felt certain that something had 
occurred to give her mother fresh hope 
and courage. 

“ Tell me, dearest mother, has anything 
happened? You seem more at ease than 
when we went out.” 

“ Nothing, Grace! I have just been 
thinking how the wind is tempered to the 
shorn lamb!” 

“ And you have kept your word to me? 
You have not written to Uncle Frere?” 

“I have not, indeed! Am I in the 
habit of breaking my word to you, 
Grace?” 
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“No—no; but I am sure you would 
like to write to Uncle Frere, and if we 
must—we must. However, pray let it 
be a last resource.” 

“Tt is most unfortunate that Mr. Byrne 
is away,” said Mrs. Frere, as if willing 
to change the subject, “ and so unusual.” 

To this Grace assented; and then Mrs. 
Frere settled calmly to her needlework, 
and even took an interest in the novel 
which Grace proposed to read aloud, with 
a view to drawing her mother’s thoughts 
from the contemplation of painful matters, 
which contemplation could not mend. 
For circumstance and a certain instinc- 
tive power of observation had early 
initiated Grace Frere into the art of 
ministering to a mind not diseased, but 
disquieted and “sore smitten.” This un- 
wonted fortitude suggested ideas of ex- 
traneous aid surreptitiously invoked; but 
Grace, after one thrill of delight at the 
idea of some unexpected romantic recon- 
ciliation with Lady Elton, dismissed the 
subject from her thoughts, thankful to 
accept the respite thus afforded her. 

Randal took the news of their being 
left financially high and dry with much 
equanimity. 

“When Jimmy comes he will advise 
something,” he said. ‘ Anyhow, mother, 
you always have Uncle Frere under your 
lee; and I don’t see why Grace should be 
so shocked about applying tohim. Why, 
he is the nearest relation we have in the 
world, and we have cost him nothing as 
yet! Il think he and Max have behaved 
deucedly shabby. How long did Max 
stay at Dungar? Months, by George! 
and he-has never called here but once.” 

“ However, Randal, Uncle Frere would 
have given you immediate employment, 
and ——” 

“Well, I preferred getting it through 
my own merits —at least, by my friends. 
By the way, mother, I am to begin on the 
Ist of August at twenty-one shillings a 
week. What do you think of that?” 

“You must pay for your own omnibus 
and luncheon then!” cried Mabel. 

“If we can only get through this awful 
—crisis,” said Mrs. Frere, after hesitat- 
ing for a word, “ 1 have no doubt we shall 
get on.” 

“T wish Z could do anything,” said 
Grace musingly, and in a tone of deep 
depression. 

“ The only thing you can do, you won’t,” 
returned Randal carelessly, yet with a 
touch of bitterness in his voice. 

Grace flushed angrily, but glancing at 
Mab, resolutely closed the lips that had 
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already opened to utter an angry retort. 
And Randal, with the facility of his easy 
nature, passed to other topics, and related 
how much some sarcastic lines he had 
written on old Brown, the manager, had 
been admired by his brother clerks. 


Next morning’s second delivery brought 
a line from the faithful Jimmy, promising 
to be with them that evening, but not till 
eight o’clock. 

“Thank heaven! we shall see dear old 
Jimmy to-night,” cried Grace, looking up. 
“Why, what have you got, mother?” she 
continued, catching sight of Mrs. Frere 
reading a note with a radiant face. 

“There!” she replied triumphantly ; 
“T always said Max was a well-disposed, 
well-bred young man. After you went 
out yesterday, I thought of writing to 
him, as you could not object to chaz, for 
he must have plenty of money; and here, 
he sends me a cheque for fifty pounds, 
with such a nice note. Read it, dear! 
you will be quite pleased! You see, after 
all, I can do something.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE enigma of Mrs. Frere’s cheerful- 
ness was solved. “Mother!” was all 
Grace could utter, and then she stood still 
and silent for a couple of seconds, the 
blood surging up to her head, her heart 
beating to suffocation, her hands icy cold, 
her whole being suddenly crushed with an 
overwhelming sense of defeat and humili- 
ation. Alms from Max! and begged for 
by her own mother! This was a depth of 
degradation she had never anticipated. 
With a confused whirl of memory, ashort 
agony of contrast between past and pres- 
ent, she went down into hell for one of 
those mystic moments which are ages of 
experience and instants of time. Then, 
with a strong effort, she drew herself to- 
gether, and cried in a tone the anguish of 
which struck Mrs. Frere as incomprehen- 
sible, — 

“ Mother, how could you doit? Why, 
it is a thousand times worse than asking 
my uncle. Max, who has treated us so 
consistently as poor relations — mere un- 
necessary items!—to ask Max! Oh, I 
would have starved first! How—howcan 
we ever repay him!” 

She sat down, and leaning her elbows 
on the table, covered her face with her 
hands, 

“But, Grace,” said Mrs. Frere, half 
frightened by the emotion her daughter 
exhibited, “do read the note; you will 
see there is really nothing to trouble 
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yourself about: nothing can be kinder and 
nicer.” 

Grace held out her hand, took it with a 
shuddering, reluctant touch, and read :— 


“My DEAR AUNT, — 

“| have just come in, and found yours. 
I am very happy to meet your Wishes, and 
as you do not name any sum, enclose a 
cheque for fifty pounds —the amount, I 
think, my father ought to have sent you, 
as Randal has fulfilled the condition of 
finding employment, though not in our 
house. However, I shall not mention the 
matter, as you wish it kept between us. 
Pray do not trouble yourself about repay- 
ment. I am very pleased to be of use to 
you, and return, in some small degree, the 
kindness for which I am your debtor. 
Very glad to hear Randal is doing well. 
Love to Grace. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ MAXWELL FRERE.” 


Grace let the note fall, and kept si- 
lence. 

“You see, dear,” urged Mrs. Frere, 
after a short pause, “ we need not trouble 
about paying it back. It is quite true, I 
am sure, what Max says about his being 
pleased to help us, and so he ought to be. 
He is our nearest relative; we have al- 
ways been very kind to him, and he has 
plenty of money. I do not see why you 
should distress yourself so much.” 

“Don’t you?” said Grace, rising and 
coming over to the window, out of which 
she gazed vacantly ; “I cannot explain it 
to you, then. If I shrank from confess- 
ing to Uncle Frere that we mismanaged 
things and got into debt, it is a thousand 
times worse to put ourselves under the 
feet of his son, who throws us help as one 
gives broken meat to a beggar whom you 
feed on the doorstep, but will not admit 
within your home. He was like a son and 
a brother tous at Dungar. Why not give 
us a little time, a little interest ere, where 
we are so alone? Oh, mother! send it 
back! If you care for me — if you would 
save me the bitterest mortification —let 
me send it back! We must repay it one 
day. Why not make whatever sacrifice is 
to be made at once? I have been think- 
ing so hard, and surely among your lace 
and trinkets there is something to sell — 
something we can do without; but I feel 
as if it would suffocate me—as if my 
whole life would have a bitter taste — if 
this horrid thing is not sent back.” 

“ Send it back, Grace!” repeated Mrs. 
Frere, almost stunned by the passionate 
vehemence with which Grace poured out 
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this appeal. “What is to become of us if 
Ido?” 

A long, tearful argument ensued, which 
ended, of course, by the stronger will 
prevailing; though Gonns by no means 
succeeded in convincing her mother — 
she only forced her into most reluctant 
submission; but as a kind of protest, she 
positively refused to be instrumental in 
such a distinct rebellion against the will 
of Providence. On Grace’s head be it — 
Grace must write the note in which the 
cheque was to be enclosed. With some 
pride in even this slight resistance, Mrs. 
Frere, in deep grief and displeasure, re- 
tired to her own room with Mab and her 
Bible, from the pages of which she no 
doubt drew some of the consolation that 
is the reward of simple, unhesitating 
faith. 

Mab, who came in for too much of the 
scene above described, was _ furious 
against Grace for contradicting “ mum- 
my,” and making her cry. 

“Just like your conceit!” she said. 
“ Mother knows everything much better 
than you; if I were her I should box 
your ears.” And she never passed her 
sister in her many excursions into the 
sitting-room to get her work, or drawing- 
book, or beloved doll, without pulling her 
hair, or giving her a knock with her small 
elbows —assaults which Grace bore with 
much patience, till at length one of Mab’s 
sudden attacks sent a huge blot from the 
pen to the paper her sister was writing 
upon, when she at last broke out with, — 

“Go away, Mab! you are an ill-natured, 
disagreeable little monkey! You cannot 
understand what is the matter. Do you 
suppose I do not love the mother as well 
as you do?” 

Mab made an audacious grimace and 
ran away. 

Then Grace settled really to the difficult 
task of writing to Max. After several 
attempts, she was at last fain to be con- 
tent with the following : — 


“DEAR MAX, — 

“I am so sorry my mother troubled you 
with our affairs! You know how nervous 
and easily frightened she is; and if her 
purse is not quite full, she thinks she 
must goto prison. I hope, however, that 
we can manage quite well without tres- 
passing on you, and therefore return the 
enclosed cheque, with many thanks to 
you for sending it so promptly. My 
mother desires her love; and I am, 

“Yours very truly, 
“ GRACE FRERE.” 
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Then she went out and posted it her- 
self, returning to the house with a won- 
derful sense of relief, though still sore at 
the idea of her mother having placed 
herself thus at the feet of her foe. 

It seemed a very long, weary day of 
waiting till the time of Jimmy Byrne’s 
promised visit came. 

Mrs. Frere was inconsolable, and would 
eat no dinner, to her daughter’s infinite 
distress; while she assumed a tone of 
hopeless resignation as to martyrdom in- 
curred in a good cause. 

“Do not trouble about me, Grace,” she 
said, when urged to eat, or coaxed and 
soothed. “I am but an encumbrance — 
a useless burden; I see it more and more 
every day. Even the small services 
which I could render are rejected and 
undervalued. No one, I believe, except 
my poor Mabel, would miss me; but for 
her sake I should not care how soon it 
may be God’s will to take me!” 

“Dearest mother, how can you say such 
things!” Grace would reply. “You are 
cruel to me. You know how desolate we 
all should be without you; and I am sure 
Randal would be as much vexed as I 
should be if you had kept that cheque. 
Let us say no more; and depend upon it, 
Jimmy Byrne will suggest something.” 

“What can he suggest, unless he can 
get us money?” 

And so on, da capo. 

With all his generosity and goodness, 
Jimmy Byrne was yet too human to resist 
an emphatic “ J told you so,” when Grace 
unfolded the state of affairs, as they sat 
in a committee of ways and means over 
some iced claret-cup, compounded by 
Randal for the refreshment of their guest 
and himself. 

“T told you so! — didn’t I now, Miss 
Grace ?— when your dear mamma” (Jim- 
my would not call her “mother” on an 
account) “ was so pleased to get the cas 
from Ireland, the rainy day was sure to 
come, for all the putting off. And it’s a 
brute I am for reminding you of it! 
Now, what we have to do is—to see 
what’s to be done;” and Jimmy drawing 
his coat-tails from beneath him with a 
sudden jerk, pulled his chair to the table 
resolutely, and with a cheerful counte- 
nance. “I suppose, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, 
you want between thirty and forty pounds 
to put you straight, and carry you on till 


the next gale” (¢.e. quarter’s rent) “comes 
in?” 

“Forty? — yes; but where on earth 
shall we get it? and how can we repay 
it?” said Mrs. Frere despairingly. 
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“ The fellows in our office seem to get 
money quite easily,” said Randal, with an 
air of superior experience. ‘They draw 
bills on each other—at least some of 
them —and then some one else cashes 
them; and by-and-by they are renewed, 
and so on, and they needn’t pay for ever 
so long.” 

“Lord presarve us!” cried Jimmy, in 
tones of profound horror. ‘Mr. Randal, 
don’t you be led away by them reckless 
blaguards — if you'll pardon the word, 
Mrs. Frere. Them bills is just a spider’s 
web, and the creatures that’s caught in 
them has their blood sucked out till they 
drop, disgraced, and — bedivilled, into an 
early grave! Have nothing to do with 
them, Mr. Randal— don’t let ’em touch 
ye, or yell sup sorrow!” and the moisture 
stood in the speaker’s honest black eyes, 
his earnestness giving force to his short, 
pathetic face, with its shaggy eyebrows, 
and wide, rugged mouth so kindly, nay, 
almost tender, in the expression of its 
down-curved corners. 

“Oh, I can take care of myself!” re- 
turned Randal carelessly. “ But let us 
go on; how can we get this forty 
pounds ?” 

“Ahem! You see, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, 
I have been on the whole a successful 
man in my small way; and I need not tell 
you, ma’am, who I have to thank for it. 
Then my poor mother has been dead 
these six years and more — besides my 
father’s brother that was bedridden for 
twelve years, but was wonderful hearty, 
and knitted stockings to the last.” 

Here Jimmy paused; and Grace, who 
was listening breathlessly, wondered what 
possible connection there could be be- 
tween his late mother, his bedridden 
uncle, and their present necessities. 

“So you see, ma’am, that for years I 
have had no call upon me, and I have 
saved a trifle — faith, a snug trifle ! — and 
I’m sure I will let you have forty pound 
with all the pleasure in life! and a proud 
man I am to be of any use to your father’s 
daughter.” 

“ But, Jimmy dear ” — began Grace. 

“Oh, Mr. Byrne!” broke in Mrs. 
Frere, with a little tinge of bitterness, 
“there is no use in speaking to Grace; 
her pride is quite unreasonable.” 

“ But, Miss Grace, jewil!” cried Jimmy, 
growing very Irish in his eagerness, “sure 
you might as well pay me five per cent. 
-asastranger. I'd take a regular acknowl- 
edgment, and Mr. Randal here would be 
security — and sure, Miss Grace, you 
woulda’t be so unkind ——” 
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“Oh no, Jimmy!” cried Grace, taking 
his hand, “it is not that; but shifting the 
debt from one to another will do no good. 
Why should we rob such a friend as you ? 
Just listen to me, and look at these; I 
know my mother will forgive me for taking 
them, but could we not get‘ some money 
for these?” She opened a purple velvet 
case, and displayed her mother’s pearl 
necklace, brooch, and earrings. 

“ What!” Mrs. Frere almost shrieked. 
“My pearls! Your dear father’s first 
gift! Oh, Grace! I never thought you 
could propose such a thing —it seems 
like sacrilege. No! I cannot — cannot 
part with them.” 

Grace with a slight gesture of despair 
sat down in silence, while Mrs. Frere 
sobbed; and Randal exclaimed, — 

‘“* You are too hard on the mother.” 

“ Faith! they are beauties,” said Jimmy, 
covering his distress at this scene by 
affecting a critical and admiring examina- 
tion of the jewels. 

“ Everything must go,” ejaculated Mrs. 
Frere; “even what I have held most 
sacred.” 

“See now, Miss Grace! What’s the 
use of breaking your dear mamma’s heart 
when I am ready and willing to let her 
have what she wants?” urged Jimmy 
Byrne. 

“ But, mother!” cried Grace, clasping 
her hands in earnest imploring, “ just 
think how dreadful it would be to take 
Jimmy’s money and not be able to pay 
him, which we never could do unless you 
sold the pearls — they wzws¢ go sooner or 
later. Do you think my dear father would 
not rather you made use of them than let 
them lie in their cases? All I entreat is 
that you will not take Jimmy’s money or 
any one’s money. Help me to persuade 
her,” she concluded, turning to Byrne and 
taking his hand, looking into his face with 
a constraining expression in her soft, 
speaking eyes. 

“Ahem! Miss Grace dear, there’s 
no denying you!” returned the devoted 
Jimmy. “Look here now, Mrs. Frere, 
ma’am: it’s not that all I have isn’t at 
your service, but how ca” we vex Miss 
Grace when she’s that good, and so 
thoughtful and kind! If you wouldn’t 
mind —a— a—employing a ‘ relative,’ 
we might meet the case in every pint.” 
He paused and looked deprecatingly at 
his revered hostess. 

“A relative,” repeated Mrs. Frere. 
“ That was my idea; but Grace would not 
hear of it.” 

“You mean Uncle Frere; well, I 
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gy rather not, if possible,” said Ran- 
al. 

“T would not mind it so much if we 
were not in debt,” remarked Grace. 

“True for you, Miss Grace; but you 
see, ma’am, the ‘uncle’ I mean is a differ- 
ent sort of an uncle. Surely you must 
have heard of parties that advance money 
on personal effects ?” 

“Of course,” cried Randal; “pawn- 
brokers.” 

“Just so—only none of the common 
sort. Then you see, Mrs. Frere, you 
would not have to part with the property 
at all. It would be kept safe, and when 
you could pay back the loan the pearls 
would be there ready for you, so long as 
you kept up the interest regular.” 

“ There, dearest!” said Grace, twining 
her arm through her mother’s; “that is 
not so bad. It would not hurt you to let 
them go for a little while, or even a long 
while when it would be such a help.” 

“ Not hurt me to let what is so precious 
to me go into the hands of some common 
wretch, who smokes and — and ——” 

“ Not at all, Mrs. Frere,ma’am. These 
are most respectable men — fit to be 
churchwardens, faith!” interrupted Byrne. 

After some more discusssion, it dawned 
upon Mrs. Frere that it would be a noble 
sacrifice to give up her pearls for her 
children ; so embracing them with smiles 
and tears, she became the most eager of 
the party to dispose of the treasured gift. 
The question of value then arose. 

“| know they cost upwards of a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty pounds,” said 
Mrs. Frere, contemplating her pearls with 
loving looks. 

“ Ahem! let us say a hundred,” replied 
Byrne. “Now such valuable things as 
these would always fetch nearly what they 
are worth; but I wouldn’t advise more 
than fifty or sixty being raised on them; 
that will take you nicely on till the next 
quarter comes in.” 

“ Well,” cried Randal, “if you come to 
that, 1 don’t see why we should not get a 
hundred. There are several things I 
want — real necessaries, you know.” 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Frere; “and I 
want a good many important trifles for 
the girls, that I do not very well see how 
we can do without; and then it is essen- 
tial that Mab should have a piano, or she 
will lose all her music.” 

“ By all means, dear old boy!” said 
Randal, slapping Byrne on the shoulder 
cheerfully, “let us say a hundred.” 

“ Perhaps, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, it might 
be as well to remember that it is easier 
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to pay back sixty than a hundred — 
not to mention interest, which comes 
heavy.” 

“T never can understand about inter- 
est; what is it?” asked Grace. 

“It’s the rent you pay for the use of 
the money,” said Jimmy, who stoutly re- 
sisted the increased vote, backed by 
Grace; and with much argument, and 
some show of temper from Randal, suc- 
ceeded in fixing the proposed subsidy at 
seventy pounds. 

This conclusion was not arrived at till 
far into the night, and Byrne then took 
his leave. 

“ How can I ever thank you enough?” 
whispered Grace, as she followed him to 
the door. “You do not know what a de- 
liverance you have wrought for me — me 
especially. Come and see me often, Jim- 
my dear, and advise me. I am so igno- 
rant about all useful things ; and oh! how 
hard it is to make money last out!” 

“It is so, Miss Grace; and the only 
way to do it, my heart! — oh sure, I make 
too bold to call you so! —the only way to 
do it is to part it, and keep every bit for 
its own use: try for that, Miss Grace, 
dear.” 

“T will, Jimmy —I will; but mine are 
not the only fingers to dip into the purse.” 

“True for you; you must just do the 
best youcan. Good-night, and God bless 
you! Sure, all this is too hard for you!” 

“Why worse than for the rest? I 
must take my share.” 

“*Good-night, me darling young lady!” 

If poverty has many pains, it has also 
a joy wealth can never know: the heav- 
enly sense of relief brought by sudden 
deliverance from pressing necessities. 

Grace mounted to her bedroom that 
night as though she trod on air. She 
had been doubly delivered: all danger of 
an application to Max was at an end —at 
any rate, removed into the dim distance 
which youth calls “never;” and Miss 
Timbs, whose countenance since yester- 
day morning had been dark and dreadful 
—more dreadful than an opposing park 
of artillery, or the widening leak in a sink- 
ing ship, or anything else horrible and 
appalling — Miss Timbs was robbed of 
all her terrors. 

Randal, who had least felt the family 
difficulties, was the least elated, though 
he went to bed very cheerfully, proposing 
ere they parted to have an open carriage 
the next day and drive to Hampstead 
Heath, just to freshen themselves up after 
these worries, as they were going to be 
flush of cash. Mrs. Frere was radiant. 
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They were not only delivered out of all 
their troubles, but the deliverance was 
due to the sacrifice of her pearls. All 
the time Grace was assisting her to un- 
dress, she was planning the purchase of 
some new clothes and a change of mourn- 
ing for her dear girls; she gave few 
thoughts to self. 

Grace listened, but committed herself 
to no reply, so they kissed each other 
tenderly and parted for the night, utterly 
and completely reconciled, though Mrs. 
Frere had said, half in jest but more in 
earnest, “Ah, Grace! if you had not 
turned off poor Mr. Darnell, we should 
not have had this terrible trial to go 
through.” 

“ J] don’t see that, mother! I am sure 
it would have been worse to ask him than 
any one else.” 

With tears of gratitude, Grace, in the 
solitude of her own little chamber, poured 
forth thanks to God for her freedom from 
any engagement to Mr. Darnell, and her 
emancipation from Max Frere’s benefits. 


If money cannot give health, affection, 
and capability to enjoy — the three essen- 
tials of a happy life — the want of it neu- 
tralizes all: the real want. I donot mean 
that riches are necessary to the full enjoy- 
ment of the above excellent gifts, but a 
certain ease of circumstance sufficient to 
ensure independence. 

The effect of a comparatively full purse 
on the little party in Albert Crescent was 
magical. Mrs. Frere cast her terrors to 
the wind, and once more believed that the 
future hid bright fortunes behind its dim 
mantle. Miss Timbs’s fading faith in the 
solvency of her tenants, whose “ carriage 
visitors” had suddenly and mysteriously 
forsaken them, revived and blossomed 
forth into smiles and civility. Randal 
seemed content, though indifferent, as be- 
came a philosopher and poet, to the ebb 
or flow of “filthy lucre ;” even Mab was 
gay and triumphant, for she was to have 
a new dress and her hat retrimmed. But 
Grace, though deeply thankful and infi- 
nitely relieved, was the gravest of the 
party, as she felt that she must in future 
take the responsibility of their finances 
on herself, and that if possible without 
offending her mother, whose tender, lov- 
ing nature was yet not quite free from 
that troublesome manifestation of defi- 
cient reason known as “ huffiness.” 

To make a certain fixed sum suffice 
for their weekly wants, in spite of Mrs. 
Frere’s suggestions and Miss Timbs’s 
scarcely veiled contempt, was a hard task 





for inexperience; and Grace was very 
inexperienced — nay more, naturally open- 
handed. Nor can it be denied that the 
first three or four weeks of her manage- 
ment things were uncomfortable, not to 
say scanty; that Randal complained bit- 
terly, and ate more expensive luncheons 
in revenge; that Mrs. Frere sighed, and 
observed that she feared it would be so; 
or, worst of all, that Grace occasionally 
lost her temper with the whole party. But 
nature had bestowed on her one great gift 
—the philosopher’s stone of social life 
—that without which neither empires 
nor households can be properly ruled — 
“tact.” 

Whatever the discontent above, it was 
impossible to work against Miss Timbs 
below; so, following historical precedent, 
Grace, by a sort of instinctive intuitive 
statecraft, turned her into an ally by treat- 
ing her as one. She told Miss Timbs 
how she wished to learn housekeeping 
on the most economical principles ; that 
in order to keep straight she must not 
exceed a certain outlay—simply and 
honestly asking the keen landlady to help 
her. And she did. The rough justice 
of her very English nature was touched, 
and though she sometimes treated the 
young student of economy with a famil- 
iarity more friendly than flattering, she 
proved on the whole a useful assistant. 

Like all young reformers, Grace was 
too eager. In her faithful adherence to 
the advice of her friend Jimmy Byrne, she 
nervously strove to avoid every outlay 
that could possibly be avoided, and made 
herself perfectly miserable over accounts 
which would not add up or balance, and 
hunting after shillings which could not be 
accounted for. 

How hot and tired she grew while en- 
deavoring to make a new frock for Mab! 
She had entered enthusiastically into the 
project, after a | peqre calculation, by 
which she proved to herself that making 
would be half the cost; and told Mrs. 
Frere that it could not be difficult, as she 
had a pattern in Mab’s present garment. 
But she little knew the task she under- 
took; she almost wept over her own mis- 
takes and the amount of material thereby 
wasted, not to mention Mab’s rebellion 
against being “tried on” on an average 
three times a day. But she persevered 
gallantly, and at length produced a very 
wearable dress, the first of many an 
after effort. 

“ Will you come out with us, Grace?” 
asked Mrs. Frere, one evening some ten 
days after the events detailed in the last 
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chapter. ‘Mab wants a walk, and I said 
I would take her.” 

“No, dear,” said Grace. “I have this 
flounce to sew on, and my work will be 
finished ; then I shall be free.” 

“Very well; I am sure it has been a 
great undertaking, and you have done it 
so nicely!” returned Mrs. Frere, looking 
round the bedroom where Grace had es- 
tablished herself, and which was strewn 
with shreds and patches. 

So mother and Mab departed, and 
Grace worked on. She had almost ac- 
complished the last stitch when the ser- 
vant entered. 

“If you please, miss, there’s a gentle- 
man below wants to see you.” 

“ A gentleman!” cried Grace, alarmed. 
“ Not Mr. Darnell, Sarah?” 

“ No, miss ; a strange gentleman.” 

“ Are you sure he did not ask for Mr. 
Frere — for my brother?” 

“ No, miss; he asked for you, when I 
said Mrs. Frere was out.” 

“T will come directly.” 

As Sarah retired, Grace smoothed her 
hair, after a hasty putting to rights of her 
toilette by shaking off the threads which 
clung to her dress, and fastening on a 
fresh white frill. Then she went down 
prepared to meet some friend of Randal’s, 
while wondering why that young gentle- 
man had not come in; opened the sitting- 
room door, and found herself face to face 
with Max Frere. 

The encounter was so unexpected that 
it is no figure of speech to say that it took 
her breath away. With a flash of mem- 
ory their last ¢éte-d-téte interview came 
back to her, when with passionate tender- 
ness he had held her to his heart and 
made her promise not to flirt with the 
“parson’s grandson” in his absence — 
and now! 

She grew pale with intense feeling —a 
strange fear of being alone with her cousin 
—a dread lest he should insult her with 
any apology or excuse for his conduct. 

She looked thinner and more colorless, 
he thought, than formerly, but her eyes 
seemed larger and darker from the con- 
trast, and an expression of gravity stilled 
her face into unusual earnestness. 

She stopped just inside the door, silent 
for half a second, and then, in a tone of 
utter natural astonishment, exclaimed, — 

“ Max!” 

“ Are you so surprised to see me?” 
said he, advancing to meet her, a faint 
tinge of color passing over his sallow 
cheek at the unintentional, evidently unin- 
tentional, reproach of her surprise. 
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“Yes, rather surprised,” she returned, 
collecting herself, and putting her hand 
in his for an instant. “I am very sorry 
my mother is out. Will you sit down, 
Max?” 

“T tried to get here earlier,” said Max, 
taking a chair, while Grace placed herself 
opposite in her mother’s usual seat; “ but 
it is almost impossible to escape from the 
office. I wanted to come every day for 
the last week,” continued Max, looking 
very straight at his cousin, whose com- 
posure was returning, and who met his 
eyes steadily. 

“T am sure it is hard to get away,” 
she said quietly, and there was an awk- 
ward pause. 

“Grace,” exclaimed Max, and an inde- 
finable something in his voice brought the 
roses to her cheek again, “I am more for- 
tunate than I hoped to be in finding you 
alone, for I want you to explain various 
matters which puzzle me.” 

“ What are they?” asked Grace. 

“ First: why did you return my cheque ? 
have you utterly renounced me—us — 
that you will not accept help from your 
nearest relatives ?” 

““] have not renounced you, but why 
should we take your money, or any one’s 
money (which must always be an unpleas- 
ant thing to do), when we do not want it?” 

“ Then how the deuce did you manage 
without it? for my aunt wrote rather a 
hopeless account of matters.” 

“ Did she?” exclaimed Grace, flushing 
crimson with anger and mortification. 
“She wrote without my knowledge, you 
may be sure.” 

“TI am sure,” said Max emphatically. 
“ But that does not account for your being 
able to do without the cheque.” 

“ You may therefore conclude that we 
have resources of which you are ignorant, 
and which my mother forgot,” returned 
Grace, with a brief, sweet smile. 

“ That means, you decline to tell me?” 

“This much I may say —that we have 
incurred zo obligation. Your money has 
been returned,” she added, laughing, “ so 
you cannot expect to see the play.” 

Max looked at her gravely, almost 
sternly, for a minute without speaking, 
and then said, — 

“JT understand. The world is develop- 
ing you wonderfully, Grace!” 

“Yes, my education is evidently going 
to be very thorough,” she returned, 
bravely checking a little sob that rose in 
her throat. 

“Well, number one is disposed of. 
Now for mystery number two. I heard 
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the day before yesterday, that Darnell 
had started with Everard, and some other 
fellows, in a yacht to cruise along the 
coast of Norway. Why did you let him 
go? or why did you send him away? 
Come, have patience! I speak to you con- 
fidentially, because I interest myself in 
— affairs — more than _ would per- 
aps believe. Grace, you have flung away 
fortune if you have rejected Darnell.” 

Grace could not reply, so paralyzed was 
she by the audacity of this iquath. Was 
it possible that Max had forgotten — clean 
forgotten — what was indelibly stamped 
upon fer memory? After an instant’s 
pause, he went on, — 

“TI credited you with the wisdom of 
compromise! I thought you would have 
grasped the solid ingredients of life, even 
if you were forced to forego a dream or 
two, as I have done. I did not think a 
nature like yours could be weakly senti- 
mental.” 

“Do not waste your thoughts on what 
you cannot understand,” said Grace, quiv- 
ering with indignation, the very intensity 
of which gave her strength to present an 
unbroken front to the foe; “ our ideas of 
what is necessary to life are totally dis- 
similar. I have already most of the in- 

redients 7 consider solid. Of course it 
is very mortifying to be considered weakly 
sentimental by you, but not unbearable.” 

““Of course a ready retort comes as 
naturally as breath to your lips ; yet, Grace, 
for old friendship’s sake, tell me why you 
refused Darnell?” 

“Who told you to ask me?” 

“ The thing is self-evident: not only his 
disappearance from the scene, but Lady 
Elton’s. Moreover, she said to me the 
night before she left Paris, that my Irish 
relatives were a stiff-necked generation.” 

“Did she say that?” cried Grace, 
deeply wounded, the tears springing to 
her eyes, and even hanging on her long 
lashes till they visibly fell on the hand- 
kerchief she would not raise to catch 
them. 

Max’s eyes dwelt on her with a glow in 
their dark depths which she did not heed. 

“*¢ Alas! how light a cause may move !’” 
he quoted ironically. “I thought you 
were superior to the opinion of others?” 

“Of people generally, yes; but I love 
Lady Elton, and it cuts me to the heart 
to hear that she spoke slightingly of us. 
Why should I be ashamed of acknowledg- 
ing it?” 

“But her opinion is not unfounded, 
Grace?” .- 

“ Perhaps not.” 





A pause. 

“Grace,” said Max, in low, soft tones, 
raising his eyes suddenly to hers, “ why 
did you refuse Darnell? He is not a bad 
sort of fellow for a don parti. Come, 
Grace, I want you to confide in me —to 
talk of the future.” \ 

Another pause, while his eyes rested 
on her with a curious expression, as if he 
wanted to tame some wild creature by the 
power of his glance. 

It was not without effect. Her lips 
trembled and parted as if to utter some 
hasty reply; but she closed them reso- 
lutely and remained silent, a half smile 
indicating some change of thought. Af- 
ter waiting for her to speak, Max re- 
sumed, — 

“ Do you think, because I yield to the 
omnipotence of circumstances, I am not 
interested in you?” 

“ Will you be so good as not to trouble 
yourself about my affairs — matrimonial 
or monetary,” cried Grace; “and I shall 
feel much more grateful than for any help 
you can give me.” 

There was an angry sparkle in her eyes 
as she spoke. Max sat in silence, tap- 
ping the carpet with his stick. 

“If you have anything more disagree- 
able to say, say it and have done,” ex- 
claimed Grace, at last. 

“ Are you then content, Grace, to settle 
down to the sordid insignificance of pov- 
erty — to a life of monotonous routine — 
with scarce a pleasure or a break; to 
spend your mental powers in calculating 
how to make both ends meet; to see your 
beauty (to most men you are beautiful, 
Grace) fading in obscurity, bestowed per- 
haps on some underbred companion clerk 
of your brother’s? Think of such a des- 
tiny, Grace, compared with ee 

“Tt is horrible!” she interrupted, and 
starting from her seat she walked hastily 
to the fireplace, and surveyed herself in 
the glass. “Don’t suppose all this is 
not horrible to me! I love ease, and 
pleasure, and dress. You don’t know 
how delightful it is to hear you say I am 
beautiful! I understand all you say; but 
can you understand that there is some- 
thing more —a something, the want of 
which nothing else, not all the pleasure 
and grandeur in the world, could make 
up for, and that is home—a place to 
come back to and rest in—where you 
have other selves to share everything 
with you. You don’t enlocstent this, 
Max; you never had a home! It is no 
blame or merit to me; I cannot help it. 
I could no more take my mother and 
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Mab and Randal out of my heart and 
live, contented with finery, knowing ¢hey 
were poor, than I could take the blood 
out of my veins! It would be like cover- 
ing one arm with bracelets and gems, and 
cutting the other off.” 

Max leant his elbow on the table, and 
resting his chin on his hand, gazed at her 
with reluctant admiration. 

“Do you mean to say you will never 
marry because your mother and sister are 
poor?” 

“‘ No,” said Grace, too much in earnest 
to mince matters or fence. “If I ever 
meet a kind, good man that will be a son 
and a brother to them; and if I feel sure 
they have all they really want, I shall 
marry, I dare say.” 

“Would not Darnell have fulfilled all 
these conditions ?” 

“No; could I even like him! And I 
tell you, Max, I dare not marry a man I 
did not love. I suppose it is very wicked ; 
but I know if I were obliged to pretend 
to what I did not feel, instead of giving 
him a hug, I should find my fingers clos- 
ing round his throat one day.” 

Max started up as she spoke and came 
near her, but checking himself resolutely, 
stood still with his arms folded. There 
was a passionate grace in her gesture, a 
light in her eyes, that might well stir the 
blood in a man’s veins; and again the 
faint color rose in Max Frere’s pallid 
cheeks. But Grace’s fire died away 
quickly; she felt a little ashamed of dis- 
playing so much warmth before her cyni- 
cal kinsman, 

“] suppose you think me very silly,” 
she said, as he continued silent; “but I 
cannot help it.” 

“I donot think I have done much good 
by coming here,” he said, not heeding 
her; and he walked away down the room 
and back again. 

“TI don’t think you have,” said Grace, 
quietly going back to her seat. 

“ Then I shall leave you,” replied Max, 
stopping before her. ‘ But 1 am sorry 
you are so impracticable. These early 
enthusiasms die out, Grace; and perhaps 
you will regret a let fortune slip 
from your grasp, and wasted your heart 
in dreams. At any rate, should you ever 
want help, and find that resources have 
all been developed,” he added, with a 
smile, “ promise that you will not despise 
mine.” 

“No, Max, I never will ask you for 
anything! Ifthe worst comes, I will ask 
my uncle; but I hope not to want any- 
thing.” 
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“You will come to me yet,” he re- 
turned, lingering, and trying to rouse his 
cousin; but she only shook her head. 
“ Good-bye, then,” said Max, seeing that 
Grace did not speak. She rose and gave 
him her hand. “And as there is no use 
in my coming, why, I had better not come 
again.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned Grace coldly, 
trying to withdraw her hand. 

“ Perhaps not,” repeated Max, pressing 
it hard— painfully hard, while his eyes 
lit up with sudden fire. “ Do you not see 
that I dare not come? Good-bye.” 

He let her hand go, turned sharply on 
his heel, and was gone. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE UNITY OF NATURE, 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


IX. 


THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION CONSIDERED 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE UNITY OF NA- 
TURE (continued). 


THE considerations set forth in the 
previous chapter indicate the fallacies 
which lie in our way when we endeavor 
to collect from the worship of savage na- 
tions any secure conclusions as to the 
origin of religion. Upon these fallacies, 
and upon no more safe foundation, Comte 
built up his famous generalization of the 
four necessary stages in the history of 
religion. First came fetishism, then poly- 
theism, and then monotheism, and last 
and latest, the heir of all the ages, came 
Comtism itself, or the religion of hu- 
manity, which is to be the worship of the 
future. 

Professor Max Miiller has done ad- 
mirable service in the analysis and in the 
exposure which he has given us of the 
origin and use of the word “ fetishism,” 
and of the theory which represents it as 
a necessary stage in the development of 
religion.* It turns out that the word 
itself, and the fundamental idea it em- 
bodies, is a word and an idea derived 
from one of those popular superstitions 
which are so common in connection with 
Latin Christianity. The Portuguese sail- 
ors who first explored the west coast of 
Africa were themselves accustomed to 
attach superstitious value to beads, or 
crosses, or images, or charms and amulets 





* Hibbert Lectures, 1878. 
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of their own. These were called /eiti- 
gos. They saw the negroes attaching 
some dates value to various objects of 
a similar kind, and these Portuguese sail- 
ors therefore described the negro-worship 
as the worship of = President de 
Brosses, a French philosopher of the 
Voltairean epoch in literature, then ex- 
tended the term fetish so as to include 
not only artificial articles, but also such 
great natural features as trees, mountains, 
rivers, and animals. In this way he was 
enabled to classify together under one 
indiscriminate appellation many different 
kinds of worship and many different 
stages in the history of religious develop- 
ment or decay. This is an excellent ex- 
ample of the crude theories and false 
eneralizations which have been preva- 
ent on the subject of the origin of reli- 
gion. First, there is the assumption that 
whatever is lowest in savagery must have 
been primeval — an assumption which, as 
we have seen, is in all cases improbable, 
and in many cases must necessarily be 
false. Next there is great carelessnesss 
in ascertaining what is really true even of 
existing savages in respect to their reli- 
gious beliefs. It has now been clearly 
ascertained that those very African ne- 
groes whose superstitious worship of ma- 
terial articles supposed to have some 
mysterious powers or virtues, is most 
degraded, do nevertheless retain behind 
and above this worship certain beliefs as 
to the nature of the Godhead, which are 
almost as far above their own abject 
superstitions as the theology of a Fénélon 
is above the superstitions of an ignorant 
Roman Catholic peasant. It is found 
that some African tribes have retained 
their belief in one supreme being, the 
Creator of the world, and the circum- 
stance that nevertheless no worship may 
be addressed to him has received from 
Professor Max Miiller an explanation 
which is ample. ‘It may arise from an 
excess of reverence quite as much as 
from negligence. Thus the Odjis or Co- 
hantis call the supreme being by the 
same name as the sky; but they mean by 
it a personal God, who, as they say, cre- 
ated all things and is the giver of all good 
things. But though he is omnipresent and 
omniscient, knowing even the thoughts 
of men, and pitying them in their distress, 
the government of the world is, as they 
believe, deputed by him to inferior spirits, 
and among these, again, it is the malevo- 
lent spirits only who require worship and 
sacrifice from man.” * And this is by no 





* Hibbert Lectures, pp. 107, 108. 
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means a solitary case. There are many 
others in which the investigations of mis- 
sionaries respecting the religious concep- 
tions of savage nations have revealed the 
fact that they have a\much higher the- 
ology than is indicated in their worship. 
The truth is, that nowhere is the evi- 
dence of development in a wrong direc- 
tion so strong as in the many customs of 
savage and barbarous nations which are 
more or less directly connected with reli- 
gion. The idea has long been abandoned 
that the savage lives in a condition of 
freedom as compared with the compli- 
cated obligations imposed by civilization. 
Savages, on the contrary, are under the 
tyranny of innumerable customs which 
render their whole life a slavery from the 
cradle to the grave. And what is most 
remarkable is the irrational character of 
most of these customs, and the difficulty 
of even imagining how they can have be- 
come established. They bear all the 
marks of an origin far distant in time — 
of a connection with doctrines which have 
been forgotten, and of conceptions which 
have run, as it were, to seed. They bear, 
in short, all the marks of long attrition, 
like the remnants of a bed of rock which 
has been broken up at a distant epoch of 
geological time, and has left no other 
record of itself than a few worn and in- 
coherent fragments in some far-off con- 
glomerate. Just as these fragments are 
now held together by common materials 
which are universally distributed, such a3 
sand or lime, so the worn and broken frag- 
ments of old religions are held together, in 
the shape of barbarous customs, by those 
common instincts and aspirations of the 
human mind which follow it in all its 
stages, whether of growth or of decay. 
The rapidity of the processes of degra- 
dation in religion, and the extent to which 
they may go, depends ona great variety of 
conditions. It has gone very far indeed, 
and has led to the evolution of customs 
and beliefs of the most destructive kind 
among races which, so far as we know, 
have never been exposed to external con- 
ditions necessarily degrading. The innate 
character of this tendency to corruption, 
arising out of causes inherent in the na- 
ture of man, becomes indeed all the more 
striking when we find that some of the 
most terrible practices connected with 
religious superstition, are practices which 
have become established among tribes 
which are by no means in the lowest 
physical condition, and who inhabit coun- 
tries highly blest by nature. Perhaps 
there is no example of this phenomenon 
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more remarkable than the “customs ” of 
Dahomey, a country naturally rich in 
products, and affording every facility for 
the pursuits of a settled and civilized life. 
Yet here we have those terrible beliefs 
which demand the constant, the almost 
daily sacrifice of human life, with no other 
aim or purpose than to satisfy some imag- 
inary being with the sight of clotted gore, 
and with the smell of putrefying human 
flesh. This is only an extreme and a 
peculiarly terrible example of a general 
law, the operation of which is more or 
less clearly seen in every one of the reli- 
gions of the heathen world, whether of the 
past or of the present time. In the very 
earliest ages in which we become ac- 
quainted with the customs of their wor- 
ship, we find these in many respects 
strange and unaccountable, except on the 
supposition that even then they had come 
from far, and had been subject to endless 
deviations and corruptions through ages of 
a long descent. 

Of no religion is this more true than of 
that which was associated with the oldest 
civilization known to us — the civilization 
of Egypt. So strange is the combination 
here of simple and grand conceptions with 
grotesque symbols and with degrading 
objects of immediate worship, that it has 
been the inexhaustible theme of curious 
explanations. Why a snake or why a 
dung-beetle should have been taken to 
represent the divine being, and why in the 
holiest recess of some glorious temple we 
find enshrined as the object of adoration 
the image or the coffin of some beast, or 
bird, or reptile, is a question on which 
much learned ingenuity has been spent. 
It has been suggested, for example, that 
a conquering race, bringing with it a 
higher and a purer faith, suffered itself to 
adopt or to embody in its system the 
lower symbolism of a local worship. But 
this explanation only removes the diffi- 
culty — if it be one —astep further back. 
Why did such sufferance arise ? why was 
such an adoption possible? It was possi- 
ble simply because there is an universal 
tendency in the human mind to develop- 
ments in the wrong direction, and espe- 
cially in its spiritual conceptions to be- 
come more and more gross and carnal, 

Nor is it difficult to follow some, at 
least, of the steps of consequence — that 
is to say, the associations of thought 
—by which worship may become de- 

raded when once any serious error has 
een admitted. Animal-worship, for ex- 
ample, may possibly have bogun with very 
nigh and very profound conceptions. We 
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are accustomed to regard it as a very gro- 
tesque and degraded worship, and so no 
doubt it was in its results. But if we 
once allow ourselves to identify the divine 
power in nature with any of its operations, 
if we seek for the visible presence of the 
Creator in any one of his creations, I do 
not know that we could choose any in 
which that presence seems so immanent 
as in the wonderful instincts of the lower 
animals. In a previous chapter we have 
seen what knowledge and what foreknowl- 
edge there is involved in some of these. 
We have seen how it often seems like 
direct inspiration that creatures without 
the gift of reason should be able to do 
more than the highest human reason could 
enable us to do — how wonderful it is, for 
example, that their prevision and provis- 
ion for the nurture and development of 
their young should cover the whole cycle 
of operations in that second work of cre- 
ation which is involved in the metamor- 
phoses of insects — all this, when we come 
to think of it, may well seem like the di- 
rect working of the Godhead. We have 
seen in a former chapter that men of the 
highest genius in philosophical specula- 
tion, like Descartes, and men of the 
highest skill in the popular exposition of 
scientific ideas, like Professor Huxley, 
have been led by these marvels of instinct 
to represent the lower animals as autom- 
ata or machines. The whole force and 
meaning of this analogy lies in the con- 
ception that the work done by animals is 
like the work done by the mechanical con- 
trivances of men. We look always upon 
such work as done not by the machine but 


‘by the contriving mind which is outside 


the machine, and from whom its adjust- 
ments are derived. Fundamentally, how- 
ever little it may be confessed or acknowl- 
edged, this is the same conception which, 
in a less scientific age, would take another 
form. What is seen in the action of an 
automaton is not the mechanism but the 
result. That result is the work of mind, 
which seems as if it were indwelling in 
the machine. In like manner, what is 
seen in animals is the wonderful things 
they do; and what is not seen, and is in- 
deed wholly incomprehensible, is the 
machinery by which they are made to do 
it. Moreover, it is a machinery having 
this essential distinction from all human 
machines, that it is endowed with life, . 
which in itself also is the greatest mys- 
teryofall. It is, therefore, no superficial 
observation of animals, but, on the con- 
trary, a deep pondering on the wonders of 
their economy, which may have first sug- 
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gested them to religious men as at once 
the type and the abode of that agency 
which is supreme in nature. I do not 
affirm as an historical fact that this was 
really the origin of animal-worship, be- 
cause that origin is not historically known, 
and, like the origin of religion itself, it 
must be more or less a matter of specu- 
lation. Some animals may have become 
objects of worship from having originally 
been the subjects of sacrifice. The vic- 
tim may have been so associated with the 
od to whom it was devoted as to become 
is accepted symbol. The ox and the bull 
may well have been consecrated through 
this process of substitution. But no 
such explanation can be given in respect 
to many animals which have been wor- 
shipped as divine. Perhaps no further 
explanation need be sought than that 
which would be equally required to ac- 
count for the choice of particular plants, 
or particular birds and fishes, as the 
badges of particular tribes and families 
of men. Such badges were almost uni- 
versal in early times, and many of them 
are still perpetuated in armorial bearings. 
The selection of particular animals in 
connection with worship would be deter- 
mined in different localities by a great 
variety of conditions. Circumstances 
purely accidental might determine it. The 
occurrence, for example, in some particu- 
lar region of any animal with habits 
which are at once curious and conspicu- 
ous, would sufficiently account for the 
choice of it as the symbol of whatever 
idea these habits might most readily sug- 
gest or symbolize. It is remarkable, ac- 
cordingly, that in some cases, at least, we 
can see the probable causes which have 
led to the choice of certain creatures. 
The Egyptian beetle, the scarabzus, for 
example, represents one of those forms 
of insect life in which the marvels of in- 
stinct are at once very conspicuous and 
very curious. The characteristic habit of 
the scarabeus beetle is one which in- 
volves all that mystery of prevision for 
the development of the species which is 
common among insects, coupled with a 
patient and laborious perseverance in the 
work required, which does not seem di- 
rectly associated with any mere appetite 
or with any immediate source of pleasure. 
The instinct by which this beetle chooses 
the material which is the proper nidus for 
its egg, the skill with which it works that 
material into a form suitable for the pur- 
pose, and the industry with which it then 
rolls it along the ground till a suitable 
position is attained — all these are a strik- 
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ing combination of the wonders of animal 
instinct, and conspicuous indication of 
the spirit of wisdom and of knowledge 
which may well be conceived to be pres- 
ent in their work. 

But although it is in this way easy to 
imagine how some forms of animal-wor- 
ship may have had their origin in the first 
perception of what is really wonderful, 
and in the first admiration of what is 
really admirable, it is also very easy to 
see how, when once established, it would 
tend to rapid degradation. Wonder and 
reverence are not the only emotions which 
impel to worship. Fear, and even hor- 
ror, especially when accompanied with 
any mystery in the objects of alarm, are 
emotions suggesting, perhaps more than 
any, that low kind of worship which con- 
sists essentially in the idea of depreca- 
tion. Some hideous and destructive ani- 
mals, such as the crocodile, may have 
become sacred objects neither on account 
of anything admirable in their instincts, 
nor on account of their destructiveness ; 
but, on the contrary, because of being 
identified with an agency which is benefi- 
cent. To thpse who live in Egypt the 
Nile is the perennial source of every 
blessing necessary to life. An animal so 
characteristic of that great river may well 
have been chosen simply as the symbol 
of all that it was, and of all that it gave 
‘tomen. There is no mystery, therefore, 
in the crocodile being held sacred in the 
worship of the god of inundation. But 
there are other animals which have been 
widely invested with a sacred character, 
in respect to which no such explanation 
can be given. The worship of serpents 
has been attributed to conceptions of a 
very abstract character — with the circle, 
for example, into which they coil them- 
selves, considered as an emblem of eter- 
nity. But this is a conception far too 
transcendental and far-fetched to account 
either for the origin of this worship, or 
for its wide extension in the world. Ser- 
pents are not the only natural objects 
which present circular forms. Nor is 
this attitude of their repose, curious and 
remarkable though it be, the most strik- 
ing peculiarity they present. They have 
been chosen, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, because of the horror and terror 
they inspire. For this, above all other 
creatures, they are prominent in nature. 
For their deceptive coloring, for their in- 
sidious approach, for their deadly virus, 
they have been taken as the type of spir- 
itual poison in the Jewish narrative of the 





| fall. The power of inflicting almost im- 
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mediate death, which is possessed by the 
most venomous snakes, and that not by 
violence, but by the infliction of a wound 
which in itself may be hardly visible, is a 
power which is indeed full of mystery 
even to the most cultivated scientific 
mind, and may well have inspired among 
men in early ages a desire to pacify the 
powers of evil. The moment this be- 
comes the great aim and end of worship, 
a principle is established which is fertile 
in the development of every foul imagina- 
tion. Whenever it is the absorbing mo- 
tive and desire of men to do that which 
may most gratify or pacify malevolence, 
then it ceases to be at all wonderful that 
men should be driven by their religion to 
sacrifices the most horrid, and to prac- 
tices the most unnatural. 

But if we wish to see an illustration 
and an example of the power of all con- 
ceptions of a religious nature in the rapid 
evolution of. unexpected consequences, 
we have such an example in the case of 
one man who has lived in our own time, 
and who still lives in the school which he 
has founded. I refer to Auguste Comte. 
It is well known that he denied the exist- 
ence, or at least denied that we can have 
any knowledge of the existence, of such 
a being as other men mean by God. Mr. 
John Stuart Mill has insisted with much 
earnestness and with much force that, in 
spite of this denial, Auguste Comte had 
a religion. He says it was a religion 
without a god. But the truth is, that it 
was areligion having both a creed and 
an ideal object of worship. That ideal 
object of worship was an abstract con- 
ception of the mind so definitely invested 
with personality that Comte himself gave 
to it the title of the great being (grand 
étre). The abstract conception thus per- 
sonified was the abstract conception of 
humanity — man considered in his past, 
his present, and his future. Clearly this 
is an intellectual fetish. It is not the 
worship of a being known or believed to 
have any real existence ; it is the worship 
of an idea shaped and moulded by the 
mind, and then artificially clothed with the 
attributes of personality. Itis the worship 
of an article manufactured by the imagina- 
tion, just as fetishism, in its strictest 
meaning, is the worship of an article manu- 
factured by the hand. Nor is it difficult 
to assign to it a place in the classification 
of religions in which a loose signification 
has been assigned to the term fetishism. 
The worship of humanity is merely one 
form of animal-worship. Indeed, Comte 


himself specially included the whole ani- 
1755 
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mal creation. It is the worship of the 
creature man as the consummation of all 
other creatures, with all the marvels and all 
the unexhausted possibilities of his moral 
and intellectual nature. The worship of 
this creature may certainly be in the nature 
of a religion, as much higher than other 
forms of animal-worship as man is higher 
than a beetle, or an ibis, or a crocodile, 
or a serpent. But so also, on the other 
hand, it may be a religion as much lower 
than the worship of other animals, in pro- 
portion as man can be wicked and vicious 
in a sense in which the beasts cannot. 
Obviously, therefore, such a worship 
would be liable to special causes of degra- 
dation. We have seen it to be one of the 
great peculiarities of man, as distin- 
guished from the lower animals, that 
whilst they always obey and fulfil the 
highest law of their being, there is no 
similar perfect obedience in the case of 
man. On the contrary, he often uses his 
special powers with such perverted in- 
genuity that they reduce him toacondition 
more miserable and more degraded than 
the condition of any beast. It follows that 
the worship of humanity must, as a reli- 
gion, be liable to corresponding degrada- 
tion. The philosopher, or the teacher, or 
the prophet who may first personify this 
abstract conception, and enshrine it as an 
object of worship, may have before him 
nothing but the highest aspects of human 
nature, and its highest aspirations. Mill 
has seen and has well expressed the limita- 
tions under which alone such a worship 
could have any good effect. “ That the en- 
nobling power of this grand conception 
may have its full efficacy, he should, with 
Comte, regard the grand étre, humanity 
or mankind, as composed in the past 
solely of those who, in every age and 
variety of position, have played their part 
wr in life. It is only as thus re- 
stricted that the aggregate of our species 
becomes an object worthy our venera- 
tion.” * This, no doubt, was Comte’s 
own idea. But how are his disciples and 
followers to be kept up to the same high 
standard of conception? Comte seems 
to have been personally a very high- 
minded and a very pure-minded man. 
His morality was austere, almost ascetic, 
and his spirit of devotion found delight in 
the spirit of the Christian mystics. Yet 
even in his hands the development of his 
conceptions led him to results eminently 
irrational, although it cannot be said that 
they were ever degrading or impure. But 


* Mill’s Comte and Positivism, p. 136. 
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we have only to consider how compara- 
tively rare are the examples of the high- 
est human excellence, and how common 
and prevailing are the vices and weak- 
nesses of humanity, to see how terrible 
would be the possibilities and the proba- 
bilities of corruption in a religion which 
had man for the highest object of its wor- 
ship. Nor is this all that is to be said 
on the inevitable tendency to degradation 
which must attend any worship of human- 
ity. Not only are the highest forms of 
human virtue rare, but even when they do 
occur, they are very apt to be rejected and 
despised of men. Power and strength, 
however vicious in its exercise, almost 
always receives the homage of the world. 
The human idols, therefore, who would 
be chosen as symbols in the worship of 
humanity, would often be those who set 
the very worst examples to their kind. 
Perhaps no better illustration of this 
could be found than the history of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. I think it is impossible 
to follow that history as it is now known, 
without coming to the conclusion that in 
every sense of the word he was a bad man 
— unscrupulous, false, and mean. But 
his intellect was powerful, whilst his 
force and energy of character were tre- 
mendous. These qualities alone, exhib- 
ited in almost unexampled military suc- 
cess, were sufficient to make him the idol 
of many minds. And as mere success 
secured for him this place, so nothing but 
failure deprived him of it. Not a few of 
the chosen heroes of humanity have been 
chosen for reasons but little better. 
Comte himself, seeing this danger, and 
with an exalted estimate and ideal of the 
character of womanhood, had laid it down 
that it would be best to select some 
woman as the symbol, if not the object, of 
private adoration in the worship of human- 
ity. The French Revolutionists selected 
a woman, too, and we know the kind of 
woman that they chose. It may be wise, 
perhaps, to set aside this famous episode 
in a fit of national insanity as nothing 
more than a profane joke; but the devel- 
opments of anthropomorphism in the 
mythology of the pagan world are a suffi- 
cient indication of the kind of worship 
which the worship of humanity would cer- 
tainly tend to be. 

The result, then, of this analysis of 
that in which all religion essentially con- 
sists, and of the objects which it selects, 
or imagines, or creates for worship, is to 
show that in religion, above all other 
things, the processes of evolution are 
especially liable to work in the direction 
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of degradation. Thatanalysis shows how 
it is that in the domain of religious con- 
ceptions even more than in any other do- 
main of thought, the work of development 
must be rapid, because, in the absence of 
revelation or the teachings of authority, 
fancy and imagination have no guide and 
are under no restraint. 

When, now, we pass from the phenom- 
ena which religion presents in the pres- 
ent day to what we know of its phenom- 
ena in the earliest historic times, the 
conclusions we have reached receive 
abundant confirmation. Of the origin of 
religion, indeed, as we have already seen, 
history can tell us nothing, because, un- 
less the Mosaic narrative be accepted, 
there is no history of the origin of man. 
But the origin of particular systems of 
religion does come within the domain of 
history, and the testimony it affords is 
always to the same effect. In regard to 
them we have the most positive evidence 
that they have been uniformly subject to 
degradation. All the great religions of 
the world which can be traced to the 
teaching or influence of individual men 
have steadily declined from the teaching 
of their founders. In India it has been 
one great business of Christian mission- 
aries and of Christian governors, in their 
endeavors to put an end to cruel and 
barbarous customs, to prove to the cor- 
rupt disciples of an ancient creed that its 
first prophets or teachers had never held 
the doctrines from which such customs 
arise, or that these customs are a gross 
misconception and abuse of the doctrine 
which had been really taught. Whether 
we study what is now held by the disciples 
of Buddha, of Confucius, or of Zoroaster, 
it is the same result. Wherever we can 
arrive at the original teaching of the 
known founders of religious systems, we 
find that teaching uniformly higher, more 
spiritual, than the teaching now. The 
same law has affected Christianity, with 
this difference only, that alone of all the 
historical religions of the world it has 
hitherto shown an unmistakable power of 
perennial revival and reform. But we 
know that the processes of corruption 
had begun their work even in the lifetime 
of the apostles; and every Church in 
Christendom will equally admit the gen- 
eral fact, although each of them will give 
a different illustration of it. Mahom- 
medanism, which is the last and latest of 
the great historical religions of the world, 
shows a still more remarkable phenome- 
non. The corruption in this case began 
not only in the lifetime but in the life of 
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the prophet and founder of that religion. 
Mahomet was himself his own most cor- 
rupt disciple. In the earliest days of his 
mission he was best as a man and great- 
estas ateacher. His life was purer and 
his doctrine more spiritual when his voice 
was a solitary voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, than when it was joined in chorus 
by the voice of many millions. In his 
case the progress of development in a 
wrong direction was singularly distinct 
and very rapid. Nor is the cause ob- 
scure. The spirit of Mahomet may well 
have been in close communion with the 
spirit of all truth, when, like St. Paul at 
Athens, his heart was stirred within him 
as he saw his Arabian countrymen wholly 
given to idolatry. Such deep impres- 
sions On some everlasting truth — such 
overpowering convictions — are in the 
nature of inspiration. The intimations it 
gives and the impulses it communicates 
are true in thought and righteous in mo- 
tive, in exact proportion as the reflecting 
surfaces of the human mind are accurately 
set to the lights which stream from na- 
ture. This is the adjustment which gives 
all their truthfulness to the intimations of 
the senses; which gives all its wisdom 
and foresight to the wonderful work of 
instinct; which gives all their validity to 
the processes of reason; which is the real 
source of all the achievements of genius; 
and which, on the highest level of all, has 
made some men the inspired mouthpiece 
of the oracles of God. But it is the ten- 
derest of all adjustments — the most deli- 
cate, the most easily disturbed. When 
this adjustment is, as it were, mechanical, 
as it is in the lower animals, then we have 
the limited, but, within its own sphere, 
the perfect wisdom of the beasts. But 
when this adjustment is liable to distor- 
tion by the action of a will which is to 
some extent self-determined and is also 
to a large extent degraded, then the real 
inspiration is not from without, but from 
within—then the reflecting surfaces of 
mind are no longer set true to the light of 
nature; and then, “if the light within us 
be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 
Hence it is that one single mistake or 
misconception as to the nature and work 
of inspiration is,and must be, a mistake 
of tremendous consequence. And this 
was Mahomet’s mistake. He thought 
that the source of his inspiration was 
direct, immediate, and personal. He 
thought that even the very words in which 
his own impulses were embodied were 
dictated by the angel Gabriel. He 
thought that the supreme authority which 
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spoke through him when he proclaimed 
that “the Lord God Almighty was one 
God, the Merciful, the Compassionate,” 
was the same which also spoke to him 
when he proclaimed that it was lawful for 
him to take his neighbor’s wife. From 
such an abounding wellspring of delusion 
the most bitter waters were sure to come. 
How different this idea of the methods in 
which the divine spirit operates upon the 
minds of men, from the idea held on the 
same subject by that great apostle of our 
Lord whose work it was to spread among 
the Gentile world those religious concep- 
tions which had so long been the special 
heritage of one peculiar people! How 
cautious St. Paul is when expressing an 
opinion not directly sanctioned by an au- 
thority higher than his own! “I think 
also that I have the spirit of God.” The 
injunction, “ Try the spirits whether they 
be of God,” is one which never seems to 
have occurred to Mahomet. The conse- 
quences were what might have been ex- 
pected. The utterances of his saps ot 
when he was hiding in the caves of Mecca 
were better, purer, higher, than those 
which he continued to pour forth when, 
after his flight to Medina, he became a 
great conqueror and a great ruler. From 
the very first indeed he breathed the 
spirit of personal anger and malediction 
on all who disbelieved his message. This 
root of bitterness was present from the 
beginning. But its developments were 
indeed prodigious. It was the animat- 
ing spirit of precepts without number 
which, in the minds and in the hands 
of his ruthless followers, have inflicted 
untold miseries for twelve hundred years 
on some of the fairest regions of the 
globe. 

Passing now from the evidence of the 
law of corruption and decline which is 
afforded by this last and latest of the 

reat historical religions of the world, we 
find the same evidence in those of a much 
older date. In the first place, all the 
founders of those religions were them- 
selves nothing but reformers. In the 
second place, the reforms they instituted 
have themselves all more or less again 
yielded to new developments of decay. 
The great prophets of the world have been 
men of inspiration or of genius who were 
revolted by the corruptions of some pre- 
existing system, and who desired to re- 
store some older and purer faith. The 
form which their reformation took was 
generally determined, as all strong revolts 
are sure to be, by violent reaction against 
some prominent conception or some sys- 
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tem of practice which seemed, as it were, 
an embodiment ofits corruption. In this 
way only can we account for the peculiar 
direction taken by the teaching of that one 
great historical religion which is said to 
have more disciples than any other in the 
world. Buddhism was in its origin a 
reform of Brahminism. In that system 
the beliefs of a much older and simpler 
age had become hid under the rubbish- 
heaps of a most corrupt development. 
Nowhere perhaps in the world had the 
work of evolution been richer in the 
rowth of briers and thorns. It had 
orged the iron bonds of caste, one of the 
very worst inventions of an evil imagina- 
tion ; and it had degraded worship into a 
complicated system of sacrifice and of 
ceremonial observances. There seems to 
be no doubt that the teaching of the re- 
former Sakya Muni (Buddha) was a revolt 
andareform. It was areassertion of the 
paramount value of a life of righteous- 
ness. But the intellectual conceptions 
which are associated with this great ethi- 
cal and spiritual reform had within them- 
selves the germs of another cycle of de- 
cay. These conceptions seem to have 
taken their form from the very violence of 
the revulsion which they indicate and ex- 
plain. The peculiar tenet of Buddhism, 
which is or has been interpreted to be a 
denial of any divine being or of personal 
or individual immortality, seems the 
strangest of all doctrines on which to 
recommend a life of virtue, of self-denial, 
and of religious contemplation. But the 
explanation is apparently to be found in 
the extreme and ridiculous developments 
which the doctrines of divine personality 
and of individual immortality had taken 
under the Brahminical system. These 
developments do indeed seem almost in- 
credible, if we did not know from many 
other exampies the incalculable wander- 
ings of the human imagination in the do- 
main of religious thought. The doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls at death 
into the bodies of beasts was a doctrine 
pushed to such extravagances of concep- 
tion, and yet believed in with such intense 
conviction, that pious Brahmins did not 
dare even to breathe the open air lest by 
accident they should destroy some invisi- 
ble animalcule in which was embodied the 
spirit of their ancestors. Such a notion 
of immortality might well oppress and 
afflict the spirit with a sense of intolera- 
ble fatigue. Nor is it difficult to under- 


stand how that desire of complete attain- 
ment, which is, after all, the real hope of 
immortality, should have been driven to 
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look for it rather in reabsorption into 
some one universal essence, and so to 
reach at last some final rest. Freedom 
from the burden of the flesh, rendered 
doubly burdensome by the repeated cycles 
of animal existence which lay before the 
Brahmin, was the end most naturally de- 
sired. For, indeed, complete annihilation 
might well be the highest aspiration of 
souls who had before them such concep- 
tions of personal immortality and its gifts. 
A similar explanation is probably the true 
one of the denial of any God. A preju- 
dice had arisen against the very idea of a 
divine being from the concomitant ideas 
which had become associated with per- 
sonality. The original Buddhist denial of 
a God was probably in its heart of hearts 
merely a denial of Ge grotesque limita- 
tions which had been associated with the 
popular conceptions of him. It was a 
devout and religious aspect of that most 
unphilosophical negation which in our own 
days has been called the “uncondi- 
tioned.” In short, it was only a meta- 
physical, and not an irreligious, atheism. 
But although this was probably the real 
meaning of the Buddhistic atheism in the 
mind of its original teachers, and although 
this meaning has reappeared and has 
found intelligent expression among many 
of its subsequent expounders, it was in 
itself one of those fruitful germs of error 
which are fatal in any system of religion. 
The negation of any divine being or 
agency, at least under any aspect or con- 
dition conceivable by man, makes a 
vacuum which nothing else can fill. Or 
rather, it may be said to make a vacuum 
which every conceivable imagination 
rushes in to occupy. Accordingly, Bud- 
dha himself seems to have taken the place 
of a divine being in the worship of his 
followers. His was a real personality — 
his was the ideal life. All history proves 
that no abstract system of doctrine, no 
mere rule of life, no dreamy aspiration 
however high, can serve as an object of 
worship for any length of time. But a 
great and a good man can be always dei- 
fied. And so it has been with Buddha. 
Still, this deification was, as it were, an 
usurpation. The worship of himself was 
no part of the religion he taught, and the 
vacuum which he had created in specula- 
tive belief was one which his own image, 
even with all the swellings of tradition, 
was inadequate to fill. And so Buddhism 
appears to have run its course through 
every stage of mystic madness, of gross 
idolatry, and of true fetish-worship, until, 
in India at least, it seems likely to be reab- 
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sorbed in the Brahminism from which it 
originally sprang. 

And so we are carried back to the origin 
of that great religion, Brahminism, which 
already in the sixth or seventh century 
before the Christian era had become so 
degraded as to give rise to the revolt of 
Buddha. The course of its development 
can be traced in an elaborate literature 
which may extend over a period of about 
two thousand years. That development 
is beyond all question one of the greatest 
interest in the history of religion, because 
it concerns a region and a race which have 
high traditional claims to be identified 
with one of the most ancient homes, and 
one of the most ancient families of man. 
And surely it is a most striking result of 
modern inquiry that in this, one of the 
oldest literatures of the world, we find that 
the most ancient religious appellation is 
heaven-father, and that the words “ Dyaus- 
pitar” in which this idea is expressed 
are the etymological origin of Jupiter, 
Zeb¢ xathp —the name for the supreme 
deity in the mythology of the Greeks. 

We must not allow any preconceived 
ideas to obscure the plain evidence which 
arises out of this simple fact. We bow 
to the authority of Sanskrit scholars when 
they tellus of it. But we shall do well 
to watch the philosophical explanations 
with which they may accompany their 
intimations of its import. Those who 
approach the subject with the assumption 
that the idea of a divine being or a super- 
human personality must be a derivative, 
and cannot be a primary conception, al- 
low all their language to be colored by 
the theory that vague perceptions of “the 
invisible” or of “the infinite,” in rivers, 
or in mountains, or in sun and moon and 
stars, were the earliest religious concep- 
tions of the human mind. But this the- 
ory cannot be accepted by those who 
remember that there is nothing in nature 
sO near to us as our own nature, —noth- 
ing so mysterious and yet so intelligible, 
— nothing so invisible, yet so suggestive 
of energy and of power over things that 
can be seen. Nothing else in nature 
speaks to us so constantly or so directly. 
Neither the infinite nor the invisible con- 
tains any religious element at all, unless 
as conditions of a being of whom invisi- 
bility and infinitude are attributes. There 
is no probability that any abstract con- 
ceptions whatever about the nature or 
a of material force can have 

een among the earliest conceptions of 
the human mind. Still less is it reasona- 
ble to suppose that such conceptions were 
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more natural and more easy conceptions 
than those founded on our own personal- 
ity and on the personality of parents. 
Yet it seems as if it were in deference to 
this theory that Professor Max Miller is 
disposed to deprecate the supposition that 
the “heaven-father” of the earliest Ve- 
dic hymns is rightly to be understood as 
having meant what we mean by God. 
Very probably indeed it may have meant 
something much more simple. But not 
the less on that account it may have 
meant something quite as true. I do not 
know, indeed, why we should set any very 
high estimate on the success which has 
attended the most learned theologians in 
giving anything like form or substance to 
our conceptions of the Godhead. Chris- 
tianity solves the difficulty by presenting, 
as the type of all true conceptions on the 
subject, the image of a divine humanity, 
and the history of a perfect life. In like 
manner, those methods of representing 
the character and attributes of the Al- 
mighty, which were employed to teach 
the Jewish people, were methods all 
founded on the same principle of a sub- 
lime anthropomorphism. But when we 
come to the abstract definitions of theol- 
ogy they invariably end either in self- 
contradictions, or in words in which 
beauty of rhythm takes the place of in- 
telligible meaning. Probably no body of 
men ever came to draw up such defini- 
tions with greater advantages than the 
Reformers of the English Church. They 
had before them the sublime imagery of 
the Hebrew prophets —all.the traditions 
of the Christian world —all the language 
of philosophy —all the subtleties of the 
schools. Yet, of the Godhead, they can 
only say, as a negative definition, that 
God is “ without body, parts, or passions.” 
But, if by “passions” we are to under- 
stand all mental affections, this defi- 
nition is not only in defiance of the 
whole language of the Jewish Scriptures, 
but in defiance also of all that is con- 
ceivable of the Being who is the au- 
thor of all good, the fountain of all love, 
who hates evil, and is angry with the 
wicked every day. A great master of the 
English tongue has given another defini- 
tion, in which, among other things, it is 
affirmed that the attributes of God are 
“incommunicable.”* Yet, at least, all 
the good attributes of all creatures must 
be conceived as communicated to them 
by their Creator, in whom all fulness 
dwells. I do not know, therefore, by 


* J. H. Newman, Idea of a University, p. 60. 
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what title we are to assume that “ what 
we mean by God” is certainly so much 
nearer the truth than the simplest con- 
ceptions of a primeval age. It is at least 

ssible that in that age there may have 
een intimations of the divine personal- 
ity, and of the divine presence which we 
have not now. Moreover, there may have 
been developments of error in this high 
matter, which may well shake our confi- 
dence in the unquestionable superiority 
of “what we mean by God” over what 
may have been meant and understood by 
our earliest fathers in respect to the be- 
ing whom they adored. Some concep- 
tions of the divine being which have 
been prevalent in the Christian Church, 
have been formed upon theological tradi- 
tions so questionable that the develop- 
ments of them have been among the 
heaviest burdens of the faith. It is not 
too much to say that some of the doc- 
trines derived from scholastic theology, 
and once most widely accepted in the 
Christian Church — such, for example, as 
the fate of unbaptized infants —are doc- 
trines which present the nature and char- 
acter of the Godhead in aspects as irra- 
tional as they are repulsive. One of the 
most remarkable schools of Christian 
thought which has arisen in recent times 
is that which has made the idea of the 
“fatherhood of God” the basis of its 
distinctive teaching. Yet it is nothing 
but a reversion to the simplest of all ideas, 
the most rudimentary of all experiences 
— that which takes the functions and the 
authority of a father as the most natural 
image of the invisible and infinite being 
to whom we owe “life and breath and all 
things.” In the facts of Vedic literature, 
when we carefully separate these facts 
from theories about them, there is really 
no symptom of any time when the idea 
of some living being in the nature of God 
had not yet been attained. On the con- 
trary, the earliest indications of this con- 
ception are indications of the sublimest 
character, and the process of evolution 
seems distinctly to have been a process 
not of an ascending but of a descending 
order. Thus it appears that the great 
appellative Dyaus, which in the earli- 
est Vedic literature is masculine, and 
stood for “the bright or shining one,” or 
the living being whose dwelling is the 
light, had in later times become a femi- 
nine, and stood for nothing but the sky.* 
It is quite evident that in the oldest times 
of the Aryan race, in so far as those 


* Hibbert Lectures, pp. 276, 277. 
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times have left us any record, not only 
had the idea of a personal God been fully 
conceived, but such a being had been 
described, and addressed in language and 
under symbols which are comparable 
with the sublimest imagery in the visions 
of Patmos. How firmly, too, and how 
naturally these conceptions of a God 
were rooted in the analogies of our own 
human personality, is attested by the ad- 
ditional fact that paternity was the earliest 
Vedic idea of creation, and Dyaus was 
invoked not only as the heaven-father, 
but specially as the “ Dyaush pitd ganita,” 
which is the Sanskrit equivalent of the 
Greek Zei¢ marip yeverip. 

When, again, we are told by Sanskrit 
scholars that the earliest religious con- 
ceptions of the Aryan race, as exhibited 
in the Veda, were pantheistic, and that 
the gods they worshipped were “ deifica- 
tions ” of the forces or powers of nature, 
we are to remember that this is an in- 
terpretation and not a fact. It is an 
interpretation, too, which assumes the 
familiarity of the human mind in the ages 
of its infancy with one of the most doubt- 
ful and difficult conceptions of modern 
science — namely, the abstract conception 
of energy or force as an inseparable attri- 
bute of matter. The only fact, divested 
of all preconceptions, which these scholars 
have really ascertained is, that in compo- 
sitions which are confessedly poetical the 
energies of nature were habitually ad- 
dressed as the energies of personal or 
living beings. But this fact does not in 
the least involve the supposition that the 
energies of nature which are thus ad- 
dressed had, at some still earlier epoch, 
been regarded under the aspect of mate- 
rial forces, and had afterwards come to 
be personified; nor does it in the least 
involve the other supposition that, when 
so personified, they were really regarded 
as so many different beings absolutely 
separate and distinct from each other. 
Both of these suppositions may indeed be 
matter of argument; but neither of them 
can be legitimately assumed. They are, 
on the contrary, both of them open to the 
most serious, if not to insuperable objec- 
tions. As regards the first of them — 
that the earliest human conceptions of 
nature were of that most abstruse and 
difficult kind which consists in the idea of 
material force without any living embodi- 
ment or abode, I have already indicated 
the grounds on which it seems in the 
highest degree improbable. As regards 
the second supposition — viz., that when 
natural forces came to be personified each 
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one of them was regarded as the embodi- 
ment of a separate and distinct divinity — 
this is a most unsafe interpretation of the 
language of poetry. The purest mono- 
theism has a pantheistic side. To see all 
things in God is very closely related to 
seeing God in all things. The giving of 
separate names to diverse manifestations 
of one divine power may pass into poly- 
theism by insensible degrees. But it 
would be a most erroneous conclusion 
from the use of such names at a very 
early stage in the history of religious 
development, that those who so employed 
them had no conception of one supreme 
being. In the philosophy of Brahminism 
even, in the midst of its most extravagant 
polytheistic developments, not only has 
this idea been preserved ; but it has been 
taught and held as the central idea of the 
whole system. “There is but one being 
—no second.” Nothing really exists but 
the one universal spirit, called Brahmin; 
and whatever appears to exist indepen- 
dently is identical with that spirit.* This 
is the uncompromising creed of true Brah- 
minism. If, then, this creed can be re- 
tained even amidst the extravagant poly- 
theism of later Hindu corruptions, much 
more easily could it be retained in the 
early pantheism of the Vedic hymns. 
There is, however, one kind of evidence 
remaining, which may be said to be still 
within the domain of history, and that is 
the evidence derived from language, from 
the structure and etymology of words. 
This evidence carries us a long way 
further back, even to the time when lan- 
guage was in the course of its formation, 
and long before it had been reduced to 
writing. From this evidence, as we find 
it in the facts reported respecting the 
earliest forms of Aryan speech, it seems 
certain that the most ancient conceptions 
of the energies of nature were conceptions 
of personality. In that dim and far-off 
time, when our prehistoric ancestors were 
speaking in a language.Jong anterior to 
the formation of the oldest Sanskrit, we 
are told that they called the sun the 
illuminator, or the warmer, or the nour- 
isher; the moon, the measurer ; the dawn, 
the awakener; the thunder, the roarer; 
the rain, the rainer; the fire, the quick- 
runner.t We are told further that in 
these personifications the earliest Aryans 
did not imagine them as possessing the 
material or corporeal forms of humanity, 


* Professor Monier Williams, Hinduism, p. r+. 
+ Max Miiller, Hibbert Lectures, 1878, p. 193. 
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but only that the activities they exhibited 
were most easily conceived as comparable 
with our own. Surely this is a fact which 
is worth volumes of speculation. What 
was most easy and most natural then 
must have been most easy and most natu- 
ral from the beginning. With such a 
propensity in the earliest men of whom 
we have any authentic record to see per- 
sonal agency in everything, and with the 
general impression of unity and subordi- 
nation under one system which is sug- 
gested by all the phenomena of nature, it 
does not seem very difficult to suppose 
that the fundamental conception of all 
religion may have been in the strictest 
sense primeval. 

But the earliest records of Aryan wor- 
ship and of Aryan speech are not the only 
evidences we have of the comparative 
sublimity of the earliest known concep- 
tions of the divine nature. The Egyptian 
records are older still; and some of the 
oldest are also the most sublime. A 
hymn to the rising and setting sun, which 
is contained in the 125th chapter of the 
Book of the Dead, is said by Egyptian 
scholars to be “the most ancient piece of 
poetry in the literature of the world.” * 
In this hymn the divine deity is described 
as the maker of heaven and of earth, as 
the self-existent one ; and the elementary 
forces of nature, under the curious and 
profound expression of the “ children of 
inertness,” are described as his instru- 
ments in the rule and government of 
nature.t Nor is it less remarkable that 
these old Egyptians seem to have grasped 
the idea of law and order as a character- 
istic method of the divine government. 
He who alone is truly the living one is 
adored as living in the truth, and in jus- 
tice considered as the unchanging and 
unchangeable rule of right, in the moral 
world, and of order in the physical causa- 
tion.t| The same grand conception has 
been traced in the theology of the Vedas. 
The result of all this historical evidence 
may be given in the words of M. Renouf: 
“It is incontestably true that the sublimer 
portions of the Egyptian religion are not 
the comparatively late result of a process 
of development or elimination from the 
grosser. The sublimer portions are de- 
monstrably ancient; and the last stage of 
the Egyptian religion, that known to the 
Greek and Latin writers, was by far the 
grossest and most corrupt.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
DR. HAMILTON TELLS HIS STORY. 


“ Stray, Mr. Ashleigh,” said the doctor 
quietly, “I do not want to keep you 
against your will; but you have said 
either too much or too little already: too 
much a great deal if we are to be friends, 
too little if we are to be enemies. In 
justice, not to myself, but to those others 
who are affected by your accusations, 
more especially” — he paused and added 
in a voice of strong emotion — “to her 
who, laid in her early grave so many years 
ago, is not even suffered to rest there in 

eace, I must ask you to remain a little 
onger.” 

“To what purpose ?” said Lionel scorn- 
fully. ‘“ You carry off these matters with 
a high hand, Dr. Hamilton; but, after all, 
you are safe in doing so, Whatever your 
connection with this poor girl may have 
been, I have no right to call you to ac- 
count for it; nor for the sake of those 
who bear her name would I claim one if I 
could. If you can rest in peace with the 
memory of that early grave you speak of, 
do so; I, at any rate, have no wish to dis- 
turb either it or your wife’s happiness. 
You have been candid with her at all 
events, it appears, and have been fortu- 
nate in preserving her regard. Mine 
must be as little to you as yours is to me, 
and with your leave I would rather cut 
short our acquaintance here. Good-after- 
noon.” 

“John,” said Mrs. Hamilton. She had 
sunk into a chair when her husband first 
spoke to her, her head drooping forward, 
her hands locked together; but now she 
lifted her face, drawn and livid as if in 
actual torture. “John, let him go. It is 
nothing to him. He will not say any- 
thing; it is between you and me.” 

The doctor came close to her and laid 
his hand on her shoulder. “ Between es 
and me!” he said bitterly. ‘ Yes, Helen, 
rou are right. It has been there too*long 

y far, marring the happiness of two lives, 
when perhaps plain speaking at the be- 
ginning might, Heaven knows, have yet 
come in time to heal and savethem. For 
your sake and mine, if for no other, there 
shall be no more of it, not even at your 
bidding. We are getting old people now, 
wife, and may talk of these things more 
coolly. Will you stay and hear the plain 
truth, hard as it may be to tell and hear, 
or will you go to your room and let this 





clergyman speak to you afterwards? Im- 
patient as he is, he is too honest himself 
to refuse to listen to me if I tell him that 
in all he has said he is utterly and entirely 
mistaken.” 

“In what way?” said Lionel. He had 
resumed his seat almost involuntarily, in 
obedience to the doctor’s authoritative 
tone and gesture ; but the whole scene had 
something inexpressibly painful and sol- 
emn init to him. What dark picture of 
sundered lives, and home happiness mur- 
dered in its youth, had he stepped into? 
Was this wike really ignorant of the facts 
she was trying so passionately to hide? 
He would have given worlds if she would 
have gone away, and left him and the 
other man to speak to each other freely as 
men might: but she neither moved nor 
answered, and her husband made no fur- 
ther effort to persuade her. 

“Mr. Ashleigh,” he said shortly, “ you 
have accused me of a crime which not only 
dishonors a man, but his victim. This 
crime I never committed.” : 

“ You did not! It was not you then —” 

“*Who ruined Amy Dysart.’ Those 
were your words, I think, Mr. Ashleigh; 
and if any man had spoken them when I 
was a few years younger, he would have 
got a hotter rejoinder. Ruinedher? Do 
men ruin the things they love and rever- 
ence best in the world! Would you 
stamp on the nestless bird which flutters 
half frozen to your feet through a winter’s 

ale? Amy Dysart was a girl, orphaned, 
riendless, cast out upon the world by 
those who should have cared for her. 
She came to me for love, and I gave it 
her; for shelter and protection, and she 
had them. Forruin! She was too inno- 
cent to know the meaning of the word, and 
neither from me nor any other did she 


ever learn it. She died here in these. 


arms, and I pray God my own little las- 
sies, whom you hear chattering in the 
room above, may die as pure and stainless 
in fact and thought as that dead girl, 
whose name, so roughly handled to-day, 
has been a sealed and sacred one with me 
for fifteen years.” 

There was utter silence in the room for 
amoment. Through it you could hear 
the children’s voices, to which the doctor 
had alluded, laughing in the schoolroom, 
and the autumn wind whistling through 
the shrubbery without. Mrs. Hamilton 
had started, and made a movement as if 
to rise while her husband was speaking ; 
but he still stood beside her, his hand 
resting, perhaps unconsciously, on her 
shoulder, and she sank back again trem- 
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bling very much. Inthe one hasty glance 

Lionel gave her he thought she was going 

to faint; yet she managed to keep her 
lace, and sat still, her head drooping, her 
ands clasped as before. 

“Dr. Hamilton, I beg your pardon,” 
said the curate very gravely. “I will 
stay as long as you like. This is a pain- 
ful subject, and I need not tell you how 
thankful I am ‘to hear what you have just 
told me. I cannot disbelieve you, little as 
it tallies with what has gone before ; all I 
wish is that this poor girl’s relations had 
known it too. It would have saved much 
misery and remorse both to them and — 
others.” 

The doctor smiled bitterly. 

“If any words of mine could have ag- 
gravated that misery and remorse they 
would have been spoken long ago,” he 
said; “as it is, lam not Christian enough 
even now to regret what I think well de- 
served. What had Amy Dysart ever done 
that she should have been driven from her 
home?” 

“ She was sent, so Mrs. Dysart told me, 
to a good school.” 

“To a good school! But there, you 
shall hear the whole story. Your relation 
to the girl who bears her name, and the 
suffering which I have unhappily been the 
means of bringing on her, give you aright 
to that much, ma it may be a warning to 
you. I suppose I was about your age 
when all this happened — fifteen years 
ago, and barely forty-five now! Yes, I 
was not quite thirty. My first practice 
was a very small one in Glasgow, but I 
gave it up as soon as I could; and a paper 
on the ‘Treatment of Throat Diseases’ 
which I had written, and which was pub- 
lished in the Lancet, attracted sufficient 
attention to give me courage to move 
south and assume a better position. I 
chose Brighton for the purpose. I had 
letters of recommendation to two or three 
influential people there, and I knewit was 
largely populated by girls’ schools, to 
whom the frosts and fogs of our climate 
were especially prejudicial. 

“Well, the move was a success —in 
one way, at any rate. Begin in a certain 
style and with a certain prestige, and in 
such a place you are pretty sure to suc- 
ceed. The only drawback is that the 
prestige costs something, and the style 
something more. For every paying pa- 
tient that I got in those first two years 
my expenses exactly doubled my fees; 
and before the end of the third, when many 
of my confréres were speaking enviously 
of me as that fortunate Scotch fellow 
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Hamilton, I was so heavily in debt that at 
times I was almost tempted to throw the 
whole thing up and emigrate. Of course 
it was my own fault. Begin as an un- 
known, struggling young surgeon, spend- 
ing twopence-halfpenny a year besause 
you have only Swopsnce-halipenny to 
spend, and be content to plod on ina 
small third-rate way, till by one thing or 
another you can turn your pence into six- 
pences, and you are pretty safe to plod on 
in the same small third-rate way for the 
next dozen years, or perhaps to drop out 
and be crushed in the struggle for exist- 
ence, as fifty better men than yourself 
have been. But come to a place with a 
flourish of well-devised trumpets announc- 
ing you as a fashionable young doctor, 
clever, well-to-do, who has made a name 
already, and who, if folks don’t treat him 
properly, will just as soon take it, his 
skill, and his prestige elsewhere as stay 
amongst them, and you are sure to suc- 
ceed and be made much of. That was the 
line I adopted at any rate. Before the 
end of the three years I have mentioned I 
had got the name of being one of the most 
rising young surgeons in Brighton, had 
one or two titled people on my list of pa- 
tients, lived in handsome rooms, gave 
snug dinners, and rode as good a horse as 
any _ could see upon the Parade; at 
which same time I was exactly fifteen 
hundred pounds in debt—not to the 
Brighton tradespeople, I was too shrewd 
to risk my standing by any such folly as 
that, but to the London Jews, who ad- 
vanced me the money I required. 

“It was about this time that I first met 
Amy Dysart. 

** Among the poorer patients on my list 
I happened just then to be attending a 
young German clarionet-player from the 
orchestra at the Theatre Royal. He had 
injured his knee badly in some way, and, 
when I was sent for, it seemed likely that 
the leg would have to come off. 1 man- 
aged to save it, but it was along job. I 
don’t think the poor fellow left his bed 
for a good three months; and as he had 
no relations and few friends in Brighton 
he might have fared badly enough, but for 
the visits from his sweetheart, who came 
to see him two or three times a week, and 
for an idea of mine, that he might benefit 
me and himself by teaching me German. 
Being a bachelor, I could generally find 
some odd hour in the day or evening for 
taking a lesson, and it was in this way 
that I saw his /iebes Fraulein more fre- 

uently than I might otherwise have 

one. 
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“Tt was:in that way that I saw Amy 
Dysart also; for the two came together. 
The German was a commonplace, mid- 
dle-class young woman, a teacher in some 
school, and as thick-headed and uninter- 
esting, as the generality of her kind; but 
A:my Dysart was something so widely 
different that the wonder was to see her in 
such companionship at all. Well, you 
see that portrait, so you can make some 
guess at the loveliness it suggests ; but it 
can only be a guessafter all. In all these 
years I have never seen, among pictures 
or women, anything to equal the exqui- 
site, flower-like beauty of that girl of seven- 
teen. There was a mystery about her, 
too. Though slightly un-English in dress 
and appearance, there was a refinement 
and daintiness about both which sepa- 
rated her widely from her companion, her 
little hands were as white as snow, her 
manner acharming contrast of spoilt-child 
Se and abandon with a pensive 
melancholy which, when she was silent or 
— gave her delicate features an 
air of riper age than her years warranted. 
Who she was, however, or what was her 
name, I did not know. The Fraulein 
never called her anything but the pet title 
of Bliimchen in addressing her, ‘my 
friend’ in speaking of her; and the clar- 
ionet-player professed the same ignorance 
as myself on the subject; while when | 
tried to find out something about the fair 
visitor from herself, she put aside my 
queries jestingly and declared she was 
only a friend of the Fraulein’s, a stranger, 
a gipsy, a German princess in disguise — 
anything, in fact, which came into her wil- 
ful head at the moment to say. 

“Of course we made friends. It would 
hardly have been natural if we had not 
done so, I being a young unmarried man 
with no home ties and all a man’s natural 
admiration for a beautiful girl; and she 
scarcely more than a child, with nothing 
to do and no intimate friend or relation of 
her own sex to warnand guide her. Not 
that I was young beside her. Thirty 
compared with seventeen seems almost 
middle-aged to the latter, and, added to 
my position as ‘the doctor,’ gave me all 
the privileges of years and dignity in her 
eyes; while on the other hand her ex- 
treme youth and innocence and a certain 
sweet and winning frankness of address 
gave her a charm in my eyes quite differ- 
ent to that of any other girl | had ever 
met, and enabled me to treat her with 
something of the authority and familiar 
kindness that one shows to a favorite 
child. 





“T had no idea—I say it on my honor 
—of her real position. If I made any 
guesses at it, it was that she was attached 
to the corps of the Theatre Royal; or to 
a ‘troupe’ of ballad-singers styling them- 
selves the ‘ Anglo-Continental Concert 
Company,’ which was then starring in 
Brighton. This idea I got, I suppose, 
from something of the foreign element 
about her, and from her using scraps of 
German and Italian continually, to help 
out her, conversation; something, too — 
yes, I will say it frankly —in the perfect 
freedom and fearlessness of her manner 
which, though most purely innocent, and 
owing, as I learnt later, to her having 
been brought up abroad, and more among 
men than women, was yet widely different 
both from the severe formality of the 
Scotch young women I had known in my 
earlier days and from the unformed shy- 
ness of ordinary English girls at her age, 
led me to the opinion; and, in the spirit 
of childlike fun, she rather encouraged 
the mistake than corrected it. 

“It was an unfortunate one on both 
sides ; for though it facilitated our friend- 
ship, it led to all the unhappiness that 
followed. 

“We were happy enough at the time, 
however, and intimate enough. Fraulein 
Bertha’s visits were never long enough 
to make it worth while for me to give up 
my lesson; and as it would have been 
brutal to deprive her lover of the full ben- 
efit of them, Bliimchen and I used to 
adjourn to the landing outside and talk to 
each other there till the Fraulein came 
out and hurried her off with audible ejac- 
ulations of fear lest she should be late. 

“ An odd, unromantic place for a man’s 
first love idyll, perhaps — a dirty, uncar- 
peted landing, up three flights of narrow 
stairs, and lit by a ghastly little window 
looking down over a wilderness of house- 
tops and crusted with the dust and sea- 
salt of years! Yet all the same (I blame 
none for it but myself), whenever I look 
back to the spot where the happiest mo- 
ments of my whole life have been passed, 
I see nothing but a vision of that tiny 
square of blackened boards at the top of 
a third-rate lodging-house, with myself 
leaning against the creaky railing, anda 
slight girl-figure perched on the narrow 
window-shelf, an exquisite girl face re- 
lieved against the dusty panes: always 
that — nothing more! 

“She told me plenty about herself in 
these talks: that she was born in Dres- 
den, and had lived in Italy; that she had 
neither father nor mother — nothing but 
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a brother whom she loved dearly, pas- 
sionately, but who had been turned against 
her by his wife, a cruel, hard, selfish wom- 
an, who had made her life miserable while 
she was at home, and then had driven her 
out into the world; and that now her 
brother, too, had ceased to care for her. 
He never even answered her letters, and 
she was all alone among a lot of people 
she hated. She had not even a friend, 
except the poor Fraulein there, and once 
she had gone down to the end of the 
Chain Pier of an evening, and thought 
she would drown herself. 

“Poor child! I remember now how 
she turned her face to the window and 
burst out sobbing and crying when she 
said that, and how I went up to her and 
comforted her. I was so much the elder 
that she let me do so almost as if I were 
her brother himself. Yet, little as I had 
known or cared for women hitherto — 
wrapped up in my work and my ambition 
as 1 was—I knew that it was not quite 
as a brother that I felt to the pretty crea- 
ture who let me stroke her soft, drooping 
head unrebuked ; and when, a few days 
later, I said smilingly to her, ‘You will 
never think of drowning yourself again, 
Bliimchen, or say you have no nearer 
friend than Fraulein Bertha?’ the sudden, 
shining look of tender gratitude she gave 
me might have told any one how easily a 
man can fill a lonely young heart if he 
will, and that already her brother’s cruelty 
had become a softened matter to her. 
Yet though I soon got to know and re- 
joice in both facts with perfect security, 
and to feel that even the few moments 
I could spend with that sweet, childlike 
nature were worth all the rest of my toil- 
ing, monotonous life, we never actually 
talked of love to one another, still less of 
marriage. For my part, the latter was so 
utterly out of the question, unless I were 
to marry some rich woman, that I never 
thought of it, or the future at all, as re- 
garded Bliimchen, and trusted to her 
extreme youth and guilelessness to keep 
her from any fancy of the sort. She 
knew that I cared for her; I had told her 
that my life was as bare and lonely as 
hers until she came into it like a star to 
brighten it; but we called the caring 
‘friendship,’ and rested happily in the 
enjoyment of it. 

“ An end was coming to all this, how- 
ever. I had not seen the Fraulein or 
Bliimchen for more than a fortnight, and 
was getting as irritated and disappointed 
as my patient at the deprivation, when 
one day I received a letter from the prin- 
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cipal of a rather fashionable school, which 
I had long wished to get upon my list, 
requesting my —— attendance on 
two or three of her pupils who were laid 
up with bad throats. It was a very civil 
letter, alluding complimentarily to m 
reputation in the treatment of those ail- 
ments, and I went accordingly; but it 
was a surprise to me to recognize in the 
governess conducting a German class in 
one of the lower rooms Fraulein Bertha! 
She, however, was on the watch for me, 
and managed, somewhat to my annoy- 
ance, to come behind me, and whisper as 
I was crossing the hall in the rear of the 
principal, — 

“*Herr Doctor, for Gott’s sake do not 
be surprise, or say noting up-stairs. If 
you do I sall be ruin and Bliimchen too.’ 

“The principal turned her head at the 
moment, and Fraulein Bertha hurried on; 
but I had not long to wait for an explana- 
tion of her words, for in the second room 
I was taken into I found, seated cowering 
over a fire, and wrapped up in shawls, 
the girl who of late had become so much 
— too much —to me. 

“*Miss Amy Dysart,’ said the princi- 
pal blandly; ‘a parlor boarder who has 
managed to catch a bad cough during the 
late wet weather. This is our new doc- 
tor, Miss Dysart, and I hope you will pay 
more attention to his prescriptions than 
you have done to Dr. Snarl’s.’ 

“I was too taken by surprise to utter a 
word; but I shook hands with Amy, and 
the look of delight which flashed into her 
sweet eyes, hollowed already by illness, 
might have betrayed our secret if the 
schoolmistress had been quick-sighted, 
even though at the same moment she put 
her finger on her lips to entreat silence 
from me. 

“From that time all the pleasant free- 
dom of our intercourse was at an end. 
Bliimchen, my charming young concert 
singer, the sweetheart and playfellow of 
my leisure hours, was one thing; but 
Amy Dysart, a girl of good family and 
pupil in a fashionable college, was quite 
another, and at first I was almost glad 
that she was sufficiently ill to make the 
change of feeling and position easier to 
me; for to a medical man a patient, what- 
ever she may be at other times, should 
only be a patient, nothing more; and [ 
trust I understood the duties of my pro- 
fession sufficiently to treat her simply and 
solely as such. It was a difficult task, 
however, and complicated by my anxiety 
about her, for she was worse than they 
supposed. Her lungs were already un- 
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mistakably diseased, and there was a ten- 
dency to rapid prostration in her, alarming 
in one so young; yet I defy my worst 
enemies to say that I ever, by word or 
look, betrayed one jot of the anxiety or 
tenderness I felt for her; nay, not even 
when her eyes would follow me about full 
of wistful reproach for my new gravity and 
reserve, nor when she asked me once ina 
trembling whisper, — 

“*Dr. Hamilton, are you angry with 
me? Why don’t you talk to me, and 
what~ makes you so different?’ We 
were alone for a moment, and she put 
out her hand to me as she spoke; but 
though I took it, I only pressed it gently 
and let it go. 

“*No, child, I am not angry,’ I said; 
‘but I am only a doctor now. hen you 
are well I will talk to you; not till then or 
here.’ 

“ From that moment I believe she made 
up her mind that, actually or seemingly, 
she would get well— well enough to go 
out again —as soon as possible. 

“ About this time, however, things were 
happening of sufficient importance to me 
to distract my mind from what I had be- 
gun to consider a perilously painful com- 
plication. Dr. Forceps Brown, of Surbi- 
ton, made his first overtures to me through 
his brother at Brighton; and of course I 
was greatly excited on the subject. It 
was the grandest thing that had yet hap- 
pened to me in my professional career, 
the biggest and most tangible proof of the 
success I had already made so far as name 
was concerned, and an assured guarantee 
of ease and competence in the future; but 
almost all good things have their condi- 
tions, and Dr. Forceps Brown’s offer was 
no exception to the rule. His main ob- 
ject was to pave the way to his own ulti- 
mate retirement, and he therefore asked 
three things of his intended partner : that 
he should be a married man, have a rep- 
utation already, and be in a position to 

ay a lump sum of money down on enter- 
ing into the alliance. 

“¢ And I ama bachelor unfortunately,’ 
I said to the Brighton Dr. Brown. 

“¢ But need not remain so unless you 
please, need you?’ said the great man. 
‘What are these rumors about you and 
the handsome young heiress at Marston 
House? People say that the lady is will- 
ing, and the lover only holding back from 
scruples of pride or prudence. I should 
think this plan of my brother’s would 
smooth matters for both, and that the 
money you must have made during your 
bachelorhood (I told him how you had 





flourished here) could not be better in- 
vested than in the way suggested. Shall 
I congratulate you ?’ 

“| thanked him warmly, but disclaimed 
any _ to congratulation, assuring him 
that the rumors were quite unfounded; 
my acquaintance with the lady in question 
being one of friendship only. The big 
man smiled incredulously. 

“*You are either very prudent or very 
modest,’ he said. ‘ However, I am doubt- 
less premature. Suppose you think it 
over and consult your—friends! I can 
give you ten days but no more. My 
brother is in a hurry; and, as you must 
know, you have rivals in the field.’ 

“TI have not mentioned Miss Vane 
hitherto,” said Dr. Hamilton, speaking for 
the first time with some hesitation and a 
downward glance at the silent figure 
seated in the low chair near him, “but I 
must do so now. She was a young lady 
of six or seven and twenty, wealthy, 
accomplished, and virtuous, living in her 
own house under the chaperonage of a 
maiden aunt; and almost more run after 
and courted than any other woman in 
Brighton. I had attended the aunt for 
some time back and was received by both 
ladies as a friend into the bargain. I had 
the greatest esteem and liking for Miss 
Vane, and should have felt her friendship 
an honor had she been penniless. As 
things were, however, my own position 
would have made the thought of anything 
more a presumption ; pee I had, there- 
fore, never entertained it, though I was 
aware that other people, jealous perhaps 
of my intimacy at the house, said —I 
mean, attributed ——” 

“Need you try to put it prettily? I 
thought you said. all the truth should 
be told at last,” said Mrs. Hamilton. She 
had managed to subdue her agitation, and 
spoke for the first time in a hard, grating 
tone, lifting her colorless face for a mo- 
ment. “Let it be so with regard to me, 
at any rate. I was Miss Vane, Mr. Ash- 
leigh. What the Brighton people said 
was that I was in love with Dr. Hamil- 
ton ; and he believedthem. My aunt also 
said that he was in love with me, and I 
believed her. They were right, however, 
and she was wrong — how wrong he tells 
‘se now; but I do not blame her for mis- 
eading me, for she was foolish enough to 
love me very dearly herself. What fol- 
lowed you can guess. Before the ten 
days were out Dr. Hamilton asked me to 
be his wife, having first frankly owned to 
the money difficulties which hitherto had 
prevented him from marvying, and I ac- 
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cepted him. A woman can hardly feel 
happier than in making the man she loves 
happy and rich too at the same time; and 
I honored my lover more for the manly 
pride which had held him back at the out- 
set, and for the calm and reserve of his 
manner, from the contrast it afforded to 
the slavish devotion lavished on me by 
other men. I never guessed for one mo- 
ment that he was in love with another 
woman. I trusted him utterly.” 

“ And, believe it or not as you will,” 
said the doctor, “when I found that you 
were willing to accept me, I had the full- 
est intention of meriting that trust. I 
thought myself stronger than I was; but 
I suppose no man knows his own weak- 
ness till it has been tried; and my trial 
came to me very soon — the next time I 
met Amy Dysart. It was at the old place, 
the young German’s lodgings; and I 
don’t think I ever was more surprised or 
startled than at the sight of her, whom I 
had last seen a week back in her sick- 
room, waiting for me on the landing, love- 
lier than ever, though far more delicate- 
looking, and holding out both hands with 
a mischievous smile as she told me the 
Friaulein was inside with her lover, and I 
might stay and talk to her, for now she 
was Bliimchen again. 

“ Alas, not my Bliimchen! and in the 
shock and agitation of discovering how 
dear she was to me, just as I had been 
making plans which would separate us 
forever, I tried vainly to disguise my 
emotion by reproaching her for having 
ventured out in her state of health. She 
only laughed, however, and declared that 
she was well now, quite well. Her cough? 
Oh, that was nothing; she had coughed 
ever since she came to England, and her 
sister-in-law made game of it. I was not 
to come to see her at the school any more. 
She didn’t like me as a doctor at all. 
She wanted to be Bliimchen, nothing 
more; while, when I turned my reproaches 
on to her for having deceived me, she 
first pleaded that she had promised the 
Fraulein not to tell who she was, lest it 
should leak out that a young lady from 
Alexandra House had been brought to 
these squalid lodgings ; and then seeing I 
still looked grave, burst into tears, which 
it would have required a brute—not a 
man, and a man as much in love as he 
could be — to leave unsoothed. 

“In a word, our interview was more 
like that between two lovers than it had 
ever been before; and when we parted it 
was with the conviction on my side that, 
unless I was prepared to fling name, fame, 
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and fortune to the winds for the sake of 
Amy Dysart, it would be madness for us 
to meet again. 

“Yet we did, twice, though not in the 
same placé: Heaven knows how often 
the poor child went there in the interim 
in the hope of seeing me; for several 
weeks intervened, and during the course 
of them my practice had been disposed of, 
and my removal to Surbiton settled; 
though it was arranged that the marriage 
between me and Miss Vane should not 
take place for a couple of months, nor be 
publicly announced to our friends till I 
had taken up my residence in my new 
quarters : her own family and the Forceps 
Browns being of course excepted. 

“In the mean while I had purposely 
dropped my German lessons and altered 
my hours for visiting the clarionet-player ; 
therefore it was purely by chance that one 
day Amy and I happened to encounter 
each other in a narrow country road skirt- 
ing the sea some little way out of Brighton. 
Our interview then was short and ver 
painful. The weather was bitterly cold, 
and she was looking far more ill than I 
had yet seen her; while her manner was 
full of a new agitation and timidity, conse- 
quent, as | felt with remorse, on the self- 
betrayals of the last meeting. Once she 
asked me tremulously if I had really been 
in earnest when I said that it might ruin 
me in my profession if it were known that 
I had been keeping up a clandestine cor- 
respondence with one of my younger 
patients, a girl of seventeen, and a pupil 
in one of the schools I attended. But 
when I told her that it was true, and then 
(being anxious to break a little my in- 
tended departure to her, of which I found 
she was quite ignorant) hinted that even 
as things were, T might for her sake and 
my own be obliged to leave Brighton, she 
turned so white that I thought she was 
going to faint, and like a coward I tried to 
retract the words by saying that such a 
step would be more wretched for me than 
for her, as I could never again live happily 
away from her. 

“J dare say I looked wretched enough 
at that moment. A man launched with- 
out any deliberate will of his own on a 
career of double-dealing and concealment 
can hardly feel very cheerful, and between 
love and prudence I felt half distraught 
— prudence for her as well as for myself; 
love for myself as well as her. i was 
glad to put an end to it at last by a some- 
what abrupt departure; but when I had 
gone a few yards I looked back, and there 
stood Amy motionless, her face hidden in 
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her hands, weeping evidently as if her 
heart would break. The sight was too 
much for me, and next moment I was 
back at her side, kissing the pretty, tear- 
stained face for the first tim® in my life, 
and begging her by every tender name I 
could think of not to cry, or she would 
break my heart, I loved her so dearly. 

“Three nights later, when even the 
crossing-sweeper at the end of the street 
knew I was leaving Brighton, and just as 
I had begun the task of sorting my papers 
and pamphlets preparatory to packing 
them, there came a low, hurried knock at 
the frontdoor. My servant-boy had gone 
to bed; so I went to answer it myself, 
and somewhat to my surprise a lady en- 
tered. The next moment I nearly stag- 
gered back, for as she lifted the thick veil 
she wore, I recognized the pale face of 
Amy Dysart!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DR. HAMILTON’S STORY CONTINUED. 


“ArT first I could hardly believe my 
eyes; but when she said my name in a 
trembling whisper, and clung to me with 
hands as cold as ice, I knew that it was 
Bliimchen herself, and no vision; and 
dreading what might have happened, I 
drew her hurriedly into the study, closed 
the door, and asked her why she had 
come, and what was the matter. For all 
answer she pointed to the preparations 
for departure scattered about my room, 
and stammered out, — 

“It is true, then? You were going?’ 
then, flinging herself at my feet, burst 
into a passion of weeping, and told me 
that she had only heard it that day. The 
principal had said I was leaving Brighton 
at once, and she (Blitmchen) knew it was 
on her account, and so she had run away, 
and come to me toask me to take her with 
me. If I loved her she loved me too. If 
I was poor, so was she. If I could not 
live happily away from her, away from me 
she should die. It was only I who had 
made life bearable to her when the deser- 
tion and cruelty of her brother and sister 
showed she had nothing more to hope for 
from them; and if I did not want her she 
would just go away and drown herself. 
But I did, did I not? I should be glad to 
have her, my little Bliimchen, to wait on 
me, and work for me, and spend her life 
in making me happy? And then, still 
crouching at my feet, and grasping both 
my hands in her slender fingers, she lifted 
her young face to me with such a white, 
wild, impassioned glance as gave to even 
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its fresh loveliness something of awe, as 
she waited for the rapturous answer she 
never doubted I would give. When she 
saw me instead turn pale, and begin a 
faltering remonstrance, the brightness in 
her eyes faded out in a dull glare, her 
ros hips blanched, and with a low cry: 
‘Oh God! you don’t love me then!’ ke 
sank back upon the floor, and lay there 
prone and unconscious, as if dead. 

“Mr. Ashleigh, you have condemned 
me, but think of my situation and be just. 
Here was this pretty young creature, the 
only being I had ever loved with anything 
approaching to passion, utterly alone in 
the world, utterly friendless, pleading 
with me and begging me to take her 


away, and showing in every quiver of her. 


wasted little hands, in the feverish glitter 
of her sunken but beautiful eyes, what 
ravages even the last few weeks of sorrow 
and suspense had made in her; and here 
was I, the man who loved her, and whom 
she loved, already engaged to another, 
and so hampered in my profession, as 
_~ have seen, that to marry her would 
ave been to sign my own ruin in any 
case. Yet even then, dragged one wa 
and another as I was, tortured, tempted, 
and hardly able to know what was best or 
worst when there seemed nothing but 
blackness on every side, even then I 
would have resisted the tempter’s whis- 
per to take her at her word if the first 
syllables she uttered on recovering from 
that terribly deathlike swoon had not cut 
the ground from under my feet, and si- 
lenced all my arguments in favor of her 
return to the establishment she had quit- 
ted. I was kneeling beside her, her head 
lying on my arm, and as her blue eyes 
opened on my agitated face, a faint little 
smile came into them, and she whispered : 
“*Have I been ill? How frightened 
and unhappy you look! But I was wicked, 
I remember. I said you did not love me, 
and you do. I knew you did. I left a 
letter for them at the school, saying I was 
gone to the only person who loved me, 
and then I came here and waited — ah! 
so long —till I saw the lights go out of 
your kitchen and up to the attics. I said 
to myself then, “* Now the servants will be 
gone to bed, and he will be alone.” I was 
afraid of them, lest they should tell the 
principal where I was, and have me taken 
back; but now you will not let them. 
We will go away together, and if they 
find it out after we are married, no one 
shall blame you. I will say it was I who 
made you do it, and that, if you had not 
taken me, I should have gone straight 
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down to that black, windy sea there, which 
is always moan, moan, moaning through 
the nights when my cough won’t let me 
sleep, and put my head underit. I should 
not be afraid of that. Louis does not 
care for me, and the girls are horrible at 
that place. I would rather die than go 
back to them.’ 

“And I believe on my soul that she 
meant it, and that even if I had seen her 
safely within the doors of the school, she 
would have gone down to that very sea 
next morning and drowned herself. If 
you here had seen the look in her face 
that night you would have felt the same. 
And I loved her! 

“ One effort I made. 

“¢QOh Bliimchen,’ I said, ‘I do love 

ou. You know it too well, child, and it 

is wicked of you to talk of drowning your- 
self. But what canI do? I am heavily 
in debt as itis. I could not even afford 
to keep you as you have been kept. I 
cannot marry ——’ 

“She interrupted me with a little gay 
laugh: 

“*No, not yet, I know, but we can 
wait; and meanwhile I will be your little 
servant or your sister. I can do such a 
lot of things for you, and I shall not cost 
you anything. See here! These will get 
plenty of money to ~~ | me food and 
clothes, and I eat so little, you can’t 
think. At that school which looks so 
fine they nearly starve us. When I first 
went there I often used to cry, I felt so 
hungry at night; but now I am never 
hungry.’ And she drew out an old velvet 
bag from her pocket, and untying it 
showed me first a quaint necklace set 
with emeralds, then a couple of rings, 
pearl and diamond, and three or four 
other trinkets, all more or less valuable, 
which she told me had been her mother’s, 
but which I could take and sell for our 
joint benefit. 

“What couldI do? I had never seen 
such a combination of utterly childish 
innocence and womanly passion in my 
life; and already the night was getting 
on. They were probably searching for 
her dual. If she were found with me, 
I should be simply destroyed. If I took 
her back it would be just as bad; for I 
had seen for myself how recklessly im- 
prudent she was, and in her misery she 
would be almost sure to betray herself 
and me too. In my mind’s eye I even 
seemed to see the horrible little para- 
graph in the Brighton papers: ‘ Elope- 
ment from a fashionable girls’ school. 
Strange revelations about a certain popu- 





lar young surgeon;’ and I shuddered at 
the vision and at the certain downfall of 
every hope of carrying out my almost 
completed partnership with Dr. Forceps 
Brown if the story got about. Scorn me 
if you will. I was a coward, and I own 
it; but I was not a villain, for I could not 
have wronged the child who trusted in 
me with such innocent, loving confidence, 
though not even for the sake of that love 
could I dare disgrace, beggary, and the 
mocking triumph of rivals whom I had 
supplanted, or brave the despair and an- 
guish in her eyes if I were to tell her I 
was engaged to another woman. And 
yet all through it I loved her, in my way, 
sodearly. I had little time for Seltbeon: 
tion. The great thing for the time was 
to get her out of the house to some place 
of safety before the servants were astir in 
the morning. They were only two—an 
old woman and the page-boy; and I had 
noticed that the former was in the habit 
of leaving her bonnet and cloak hanging 
on the kitchen-door down-stairs. When 
Amy was rested and well refreshed with 
food and wine (I had told her part of my 
plan, and she was quite bright and happy), 
I dressed her up in these things, managing 
by the aid of a pair of spectacles, a green 
gauze veil, and sundry wraps, to give her 
quite the look of a dowdy old woman. 
Then I wrote a letter to a person at New 
Cross, which I gave her, and we left the 
house together. There was a train from 
Brighton at ten minutes past six, which 
reached London at half past eight, and in 
that train Amy Dysart left Brighton. I 
had walked with her almost to the station 
(in the darkness of a winter’s morning 
there was no fear of any one recognizing 
me) and heard her pretty voice mimicking 
the cracked tones of an old woman asking 
for her ticket to London Bridge. Then 
the train went off, and I returned home, 
let myself in as noiselessly as I had gone 
out, and, after making a few arrangements 
below, went quietly to bed. Twenty min- 
utes later I was noisily aroused by my 
old woman knocking at the door and vow- 
ing that thieves had been in the house 
during the night, for that on going down- 
stairs a few minutes back she had found 
the kitchen-window open, and my silver 
cruet-stand, as well as her own bonnet, 
shawl, and hand-bag, gone. That hand- 
bag contained Amy’s hat and scarf, and, 
a few other things to enable her, on get- . 
ting to London, to resume her original 
appearance in the waiting-room at New 
Cross. Of course I made a oe fuss, 
threw on my clothes in wild haste, and 
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then rushed off, nominally to the police- 
station, but really to a distant telegraph- 
office, whence I telegraphed to the person 
at New Cross that my sister was coming 
up to town for medical advice, and that 
as I was unable to follow her for a day or 
two, I had sent the child to her lodgings, 
and trusted she would receive all care 
and attention. I did not use my own 
name, but one which I had taken when 
up in London once in a student days, 
and by which this person had known me: 
and after that I went home and pursued 
my daily avocations as usual, even finding 
time to visit my sick German and ask 
him laughingly how the Fraulein and her 
young friend were, and whether they 
would be interrupting us to-day. 

“Of course there was a great hubbub 
about Miss Dysart’s disappearance for 
the first day or two. Enquiries were 
made by the police, and an advertisement 
put in the paper, and even now I wonder 
that no suspicion ever attached to me. I 
believe that in the beginning one person, 
Fraulein Bertha, had some, for she came 
to my house and told me of her pupil’s 
disappearance, weeping profusely, and 
looking narrowly at me, as if to see if I 
showed any sign of being guilty of it, but 
I manifested such lively horror and anger 
at the news, accused her so roundly of 
being the cause of the affair by taking the 
child to low places, and threatened to ac- 
quaint the principal with all I knew of 
her conduct unless she could swear to me 
that she had neither introduced Miss 
Dysart to any one, nor been otherwise 
accessory to her elopement, that the 
woman was thoroughly frightened, and 
ended by piteous entreaties that I would 
shield her and hold my tongue as to ever 
having seen the girl except at school. 

“Perhaps, however, my best security 
was in the fact that I was there, on the 
spot, visible to every one, paying farewell 
visits all round, and announcing for the 
first time my approaching marriage to 
Miss Vane —a thing in itself enough to 
disarm suspicion; but indeed the school 
was so thoroughly bad at core and so mis- 
managed, that I think the heads of it were 
more anxious to hush up the affair than 
make it unpleasantly public by a too active 
enquiry for the missing girl. 

“In this way four days passed, and 
then, and not till then, I went quietly up 
to Surbiton, saw my new partner, and 
two hours later was at New Cross. | 
expected to find Amy by that time a good 
deal subdued, perhaps (now that the first 
excitement of her adventure was over) 





rather frightened and penitent, and not 
unwilling to listen to my entreaties to her 
to write to her brother, telling him how 
miserable she had been at school, a state- 
ment I would promise to confirm as her 
medical adviser; and if he sent for her 
back, to go home to him, at any rate for a 
year or two till she was older, and I (de- 
ceptive phrase!) better able to marry. 

“This was my plan; but, alas for its 
success, I was met at the door by my old 
landlady telling me that the poor young 
miss was very ill—she had broken a 
blood-vessel the previous night; and onl 
for my letter saying I was coming 
should have been telegraphed for. Ah 
me! before an hour was out I knew more 
than she could have told me, and not of 
my own knowledge only, but that of the 
local doctor for whom she had sent be- 
forehand. The insidious disease, which 
had seemed only in its infancy when I 
attended her at the school, had made fear- 
ful strides the last two months, and Dr. 
— only confirmed my own opinion 
when, laying down his stethoscope in the 
outer room, he said to me, — 

““* A hopeless case! The lungs almost 
gone already. She may live through the 
winter; but I doubt it. Get her out of 
London at once, and to some warm place; 
give her plenty of nourishing food and 
keep her from fretting or worry, and you 
may prolong her life a little, and ease the 
last weeks of it, but not the cleverest 
doctor in the world could save it, poor 
child! She must die.’ 

“ And this was my one love, my sweet- 
heart, Bliimchen! From that moment, 
Mr. Ashleigh, all thought of sending the 
poor child back to the school where she 
had been so neglected, or the home 
whence she had been driven, went from 
me at once and forever, as did any linger- 
ing temptation that I might have had to 
deal unfairly with the innocence that had 
confided in me. She was mine. Of her 
own will she had given herself to me, 
without one thought of evil in her child- 
ishly ignorant mind. And I accepted the 

ift as a sacred trust, and vowed before 

eaven to reverence it, and care for her 
as though she had been indeed the sister 
I represented her. As soon as she could 
be moved I took her down to Ventnor, 
engaged a kind old woman as her nurse, 
and established them in the warmest and 
prettiest lodgings I could find, with the 


understanding that she was still to pass 
as my sister, and that I was to run down 
to see her as often as I could, and write 
to her every other day. 
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“One other precaution I took. The 
servant I had engaged for her could not 
read; and I told Amy that, as the other 
doctor had said any excitement was very 
bad for her, she must promise me not to 
look at a sensational novel, or a news- 
paper of any sort, till I gave her leave. 
She was as docile as a lamb with me, and 
promised at once; and by that promise I 
guarded against her seeing any advertise- 
ments which her family might choose to 
insert in the papers for her; and still 
more against the announcement of my 
marriage whenever it might appear. 

“ For I married Miss Vane very shortly 
afterwards, and we took up our residence 
in Surbiton. Thanks to my wife’s for- 
tune, my embarrassments had been re- 
moved very early in the day; and even 
from the commencement I seemed to be- 
come so popular here, and we were so 
sought after, that Dr. Brown told me 
before long that he thought his patients 
were getting fonder of the new doctor 
than of the old one. 

“ Meanwhile, by the invention of a story 
about an old patient who was dying of a 
painful disease, and who would trust in 
no one but me, I continued to visit Amy 
at Ventnor every five or six days; ard 
never without taking her a fresh supply 
of books, music, or dainties, while I sur- 
rounded her with every luxury that she 
could wish for to make the times of my 
absences pass more bearably. 

“She was wonderfully patient, poor 
child! The rapid poser | of her illness 
had taken all the petulance and impatience 
out of her nature; and, secure in the pos- 
session of my love, surrounded with every 
evidence of it, she was more than content, 
and rested happily in the belief that when 
she was well, and it was ‘safe’ for me to 
send for her, she could come back to me 
and we would be married. 

“To the day of her death she never 
knew or suspected that I had a wife 
already. Had she done so, I believe she 
would have died on the spot; but I de- 
ceived her in that, and in that alone. 

“I deceived my wife far more and in 
many ways. If you ask me whence the 
money came to maintain Amy Dysart and 

urchase all the presents and pretty things 
T lavished on her, I answer plainly, from 
my wife’s funds, or the funds which should 
have been hers. With the natural gen- 
erosity of a loving woman she had taken 
pains to give me all the power over them 
that she could; and I used it in the way 
I have said. Since then I have paid bac 
into her name nearly double the sums so 
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spent; but that does not lessen the mean- 
ness of the deed, nor alter the fact that, 
while every day of our married life showed 
me more of her worth, and proved how 
well suited she was in every way to make 
a perfect wife to a far better man than 
myself, the very consciousness of the 
double life I was leading gave my manner 
to her a certain coldness and reserve 
which naturally hurt her pride and re- 
pressed the tenderness she would fain 
have shown me, while all my loving words, 
my gaiety and fondness, I kept for the 
sick girl who day by day was fading gently 
but fast into the other world. 

“She died just as the summer was 
coming on. I had brought her back to 
London with the first warm days that I 
might be able to see her oftener, and had 
established her in a pretty furnished cot- 
tage in St. John’s Wood, which I hired 
from a friend who was leaving England 
for a few months. I said it was for a 
lady patient; and if the servants put us 
down as closer connections I did not 
care. They were from Devonshire, and 
though she still went by the name of Miss 
Hamilton, they altered it as often as not 
to ‘Mrs.,’ and I believe chose to regard 
us as a runaway couple, and to fancy it 
was my anxiety to keep the marriage a 
secret which made me only pay my wife 
such flying visits. What the other doc- 
tors thought whose aid I called in I did 
not enquire. They could do nothing for 
her; nor could I. Her doom was sealed 
from the beginning. 

“The end came quite suddenly. She 
broke a second blood-vessel; and the 
telegram sent to apprise me of it found 
me away from home and fell into my 
wife’s hands. It was written by one of 
the servants, and the wording confirmed 
the suspicions which, it seems, Mrs. 
Hamilton had for some weeks begun to 
entertain. She sent it on to me at once, 
and then followed me to town, and, un- 
known to me, was present at the death of 
the poor child, who, however innocently, 
had robbed her of the love which she, as 
my wife, had a right to consider her own. 

“Of what passed on my return home 
on that miserable day there is no need to 
say much. I would even then have told 
my wife the plain facts of the story whose 
final chapter she had seen; but she re- 
fused to listen to me, and I cannot blame 
her. Appearances were too much against 
me, and I had deceived her too griev- 
ously, for her to credit that I was inno- 
cent of the grosser unfaithfulness to her 
of which she believed me guilty. I owe 
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it to her generosity indeed that she did 
not yield to her first impulse of demand- 
ing a separation and exposing the whole 
atfair. That she refrained from doing so 
was entirely owing to her knowledge that 
such action on her part must lead to her 
husband’s total ruin, and the disgrace of 
a name which she had made her own. 
She consented after some time to con- 
done her wrongs, on condition that I 
never made any allusion to them or the 
past by word or hint; and from that day 
our life resumed its old outward appear- 
ance. How different it was in reality 
only God and we two can ever know! 

“Three months later, when our first 
baby was born, I did indeed trust that 
matters might mend. My sorrow for the 
dead girl, who, dear as she was and still 
is to me, was but a child after all, had 
softened by degrees, as my respect and 
affection for the woman—who was not 
only my wife but the mother of my child, 
and whose silent suffering touched my 
heart more than any reproaches — steadily 
increased. I tried hard then to bring 
about a fuller reconciliation between us; 
but it was not to be; as, instead of the 
link between us which I trusted the babe 
to prove, my wife saw in it only a special 
gift sent to her from Providence as a sub- 
stitute in the place of that which had been 
taken from her. It was painful to her 
even to see me touch the child; and she 
was so ill at the time that I respected her 
feeling about it and ceased to argue the 
question, leaving it to her to reopen when 
time should have softened her resent- 
ment. Of my subsequent life I need say 
nothing, save that, if I sinned as a man, 
I have suffered as a man, and sorely; but 
my sin was against the lady sitting here 
and listening to me — not the dead child 
long ago laid to rest in her quiet grave. 
With regard to Amy Dysart I hold my- 
self guiltless even now, save of the folly 
of that early flirtation while I looked on 
her only as the nameless young concert- 
singer. You, of course, as a clergyman, 
will say I should not have played at love- 
making with her then; and of course you 
will be right. But if most young men 
had no worse follies on their consciences, 
I, as an elderly one at present, should not 
hold them very criminal. 

“For that, however, as for her early 
death, it was in truth her sister-in-law, 
not I, who was accountable. A victim to 
hereditary consumption, and far too frail 
to bear this climate, she would have died 
at the miserable school to which she was 
banished, even if she had not met a sad- 
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der fate. All the difference that I made 
in it was that for sorrow and loneliness I 
gave her love and care, for scanty food 
and fireless rooms every luxury which 
could keep the flagging life within her 
veins, for utter neglect and unkindness 
the most careful, tender protection. I 
never saw a sad look on her face during 
the last eight months of her life, except 
when she alluded to her brother; and her 
letters, still preserved, are one constant 
joy-bell of thankfulness for the happiness 
I had brought to her. I have nothing 
more to say, and only this to give you.” 
He went to a small cabinet, and unlock- 
ing it took out the bag he had described, 
labelled, “ For Amy and Jenny Dysart.” 

“ These are her jewels,” he said. “She 
left them to her baby nieces, to be given 
them after their mother’s death, or their 
marriage. You have told me of the for- 
mer, so I make them overto you. Please 
convey them to their young owners, and 
believe that I regret almost as much as 
you can the trouble which, through this 
old wrong-doing, has fallen on the name- 
sake of her who was the first sufferer by 
it. And now, Mr. Ashleigh, I have de- 
tained you a long time. Don’t let me do 
so any longer. am here, as you know, 
whenever you wish to communicate with 
me, and you can make any use you please 
of the confession I have made to you.” 

“] have no desire to make any at all,” 
said Lionel. He had taken up his hat, 
but, glancing at Mrs. Hamilton, and meet- 
ing the almost sick anxiety in her eyes, 
he paused, and held out his hand with a 
sudden, frank gesture to the doctor: “To 
spread this story abroad at present could 
do no good to any one, and would only 
give much pain to Mrs. Dysart’s daugh- 
ters. Of that lady’s bitter remorse for 
the part she played towards her young 
sister-in-law I have been a witness, an 
for yourself, Dr. Hamilton, though I can- 
not — excuse me for saying so— hold 
you entirely guiltless, even by your own 
story, towards Amy Dysart, 1 agree with 
you that it is your wife whom your weak- 
ness with regard to that poor girl has 
most injured; and that, if she is silent 
through her love for you, I most certainly 
have no right to say anything.” 

He bowed gravely to the lady as he 
spoke and went away, the doctor seeing 
him to the door. hen the latter came 
back to the study after a few minutes, 
however, he more than half expected to 
find his wife gone, and was surprised to 
find her still there, standing by the table, 
with one hand resting heavily on it for 
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support, and her dark eyes, heavy with 
unshed tears, fixed on him with akind of 
dumb, painful entreaty as he entered. 
The color came into his face, and he went 
up to her and put his hand on her arm, 
saying gently, — 

“ You are tired, Helen. This has been 
too much for you. Hadn’t you better 
rest?” 

It was the old, kindly voice which no 
aggravation had ever been able to harden, 
the old, kindly look on the worn, hand- 
some face, the lines in which seemed to 
show more sharply to her in that moment 
than they had ever done before. He was 
very near her just then, her cheek almost 
brushed his shoulder, and with a sudden, 
yearning impulse of wifehood, oversweep- 
ing and overpowering all the long-nour- 
ished sense of wrong and treachery, all 
the bitter crust of pride with which for 

ears she had been fencing in her aching 
east, she let her head droop upon his 
breast and clasped her arms around his 
neck, whispering the one word, “ For- 
give!” 

“ Forgive you?” said the doctor hoarse- 
ly. “My poor wife, do you think I don’t 
know how you have suffered, or that the 
wrong I did you is no less for being an 
old one? But, my dear, we, too, are 
getting old now, and the little ones up- 
stairs are suffering also through us. In 
Heaven’s name, and for their sake, let 
there be peace between us. My love has 
been waiting for you any time these 
dozen years. Is it too late, wife, for you 
to care to try it?” and then he took her 
to his heart and kissed her. 

There were no more words needed. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MR. THRALE. 


It was just a hundred years ago on the 
4th of April last since the famous literary 
circle, of which London was the seat 
during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, experienced in the death of Mr. 
Thrale a loss which was practicably irrep- 
arable. He was one of those men who, 
without being distinguished themselves, 
secure the respect and consideration of 
those who are, by qualities on which no 
man of real ability ever allows himself to 
look down: excellent sense, a firm will, 
and a thorough knowledge of business. 
He seems to have possessed in a high de- 
gree the art of entertaining, and to have 
taken his place quite easily as an intelli- 
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gent and appreciative listener among such 
men as Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, Gold- 
smith, and Garrick. Of his wife as a host- 
ess it is unnecessary to speak; and when 
we add to these attractions both the luxu- 
ries and the comforts which awaited the 
guests at Streatham, we can understand 
what an admirable trysting-place it con- 
stituted for the group of artists, men of 
letters, and politicians whose portraits 
filled the Streatham gallery, and who never 
again found an equally congenial home. 

The following is the entry in Dr. John- 
son’s prayers and meditations for Wednes- 
day, April 4, 1781: “ I looked for the last 
time upon a face that for fifteen years had 
never been turned upon me but with 
respect and benignity.” It may not be 
out of place to celebrate the centenary 
anniversary of the death of such a man by 
a few remarks on his birth, life, and char- 
acter, and the sincere friendship which ex- 
isted for so many years between two men 
apparently so little suited to each other as 
Thrale and Johnson. The facts men- 
tioned in the following pages are nearly 
all well known, and the writer claims no 
other merit than that of bringing them to- 
gether so as to form something like a full- 
length portrait. 

Some obscurity has hung over Mr. 
Thrale’s extraction, in consequence chief- 
ly, it would seem, of Dr. Johnson’s de- 
scription of his father. “He worked at 
six shillings a week for twenty years in 
the great ‘brewery, which afterwards was 
his own. The proprietor of it had an 
only daughter who was married toa noble- 
man. It was not fit that a peer should 
continue the business. On the old man’s 
death, therefore, the brewery was to be 
sold. To find a purchaser for so large a 
property was a difficult matter, and, after 
some time, it was suggested that it would 
be advisable to treat with Thrale, a sen- 
sible, active, honest man, who had been 
employed in the house, and to transfer 
the whole to him for thirty thousand 
pounds.” Cursory readers might easily 
infer from this passage that Thrale senior 
worked as a common laborer in the South- 
wark Brewery. Such, however, was very 
far from being the case. The proprietor 
of the business at that time was Edmund 
Halsey, who, according to Mrs. Thrale, 
was the son of a miller of St. Albans, and 
who, after running away from home, ac- 
tually did work as a laborer in the same 
establishment, then called the Anchor 
Brewery, and belonging to Mr. Child. 
Halsey prospered, married his master’s 
daughter, and succeeded to the business 
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about the year 1690. Ralph Thrale was 
his nephew, the son of a sister living at 
Offley, near Hitchin, in rather straitened 
circumstances. When Halsey made his 
fortune he sent for his nephew to join 
him, and employed him as a clerk in the 
counting-house. In process of time Ralph 
became manager of the whole concern, 
and amassed enough money to enable 
him without imprudence to become the 
purchaser of it at his uncle’s death. Hal- 
sey had left everything to his daughter, 
Lady Cobham, in consequence of his 
nephew having married the lady whom 
he wanted for himself, and hence the 
business came into Thrale’s hands, as 
Dr. Johnson tells us. The Halseys are 
an old Hertfordshire family seated at 
Gaddesden, near Hemel Hempstead, and 
it is by no means improbable that Ed- 
mund was one of the stock. Wharton, in 
his “Queens of Society,” asserts posi- 
tively that he was, though he is mistaken 
in supposing that the family was made by 
the brewery. But in those days the 
younger sons of good families were fre- 
quently apprenticed to trade, and the 
chances are that the founder of the great 
Southwark establishment was a scion of 
the Gaddesden family. It is a common 
name about Barnet at the present day. 
Of the Thrales we only know that in St. 
Albans Abbey there are monuments with 
armorial bearings to a family of that name, 
one of whom is described as a merchant 
of London. Mr. Thrale himself, however, 
according to the story left us by his 
widow, used to describe his father as of 
humble origin, so that he must either have 
thought very little of the Halsey connec- 
tion, or have considered that maternal 
lineage went for nothing. It seems that 
Thrale himself was born in the same year 
in which Halsey died — that is, in 1728. 
He received a liberal education, and after 
leaving the University of Oxford enjoyed 
an allowance of a thousand a year. His 
father made a point of procuring him the 
best introductions, and of causing him to 
associate with people of fashion and dis- 
tinction. He travelled on the Continent 
with Lord Wescot. He had good natural 
abilities, was handsome and gentleman- 
like; so that as the heir of a very rich 
man and member of Parliament, old 
Thrale being then member for South- 
wark, as his son was afterwards, and a 
near connection of the Cobhams, he had 
little difficulty in making his way in so- 
ciety. Society in the middle of the last 
century exhibited all the vices of the 
reign of Charles II., with few of its re- 
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deeming graces. We have probably in 
Mr. Thackeray’s “ Virginians ” a perfectly 
faithful picture of it. But it is to the 
credit of young Thrale that he kept him- 
self free from some of its coarser indul- 
gences. He neither drank, nor swore, nor 
gave way to any license of talk such as 
Walpole had helped to render fashionable. 
To what extent he erred in other ways it 
is impossible to determine. Something 
must be allowed for the “forgeries of 
jealousy,” to which Mrs. Thrale was 
quite as prone as Titania. But there can 
be little or no doubt that both before and 
after marriage he permitted himself free- 
doms, which in that age, however, could 
scarcely be called irregularities. Mrs. 
Thrale tells a story of an adventure with 
the two Miss Gunnings, in which Thrale, 
Arthur Murphy, and one Head, “a low 
Irish parasite,” were the male actors. 
The two gentlemen, it seems, were to in- 
troduce Head as a nobleman anxious to 
marry one of the two girls. The intro- 
duction took place. The party sat down 
to tea, and the young ladies seemed 
pleased enough till Head’s powers of act- 
ing suddenly deserted him, and he began 
to beg of the ladies to buy some smuggled 
lace, which he pulled out of his pocket. 
All three were summarily bundled into 
the street. But the story sounds apocry- 
phal; and, moreover, if Thrale and Mur- 
phy introduced Head, who introduced 
them ? 

Mrs. Thrale, who describes herself as 
having been averse from the marriage, 
seems always to have thought that her 
husband sought her for her money. Her 
friends, however — with the exception of 
her father, who swore she should not be 
exchanged for a barrel of porter — were 
eager for the match; and after her fa- 
ther’s death it was speedily concluded. 
She herself before her marriage was liv- 
ing with her aunt, Lady Salusbury, at 
Offley Place, in Hertfordshire, where her 
uncle, Sir Thomas, a doctor in the Com- 
mons, had a large property. He had a 
fine stable of hunters, and here Mrs. 
Thrale acquired a taste for horses and 
field sports which she had few means of 
gratifying in after life. Here it was that 
she first met her future husband, who 
came strongly recommended by her uncle 
as a young man of prodigious merit, and 
a genuine sportsman. As his father came 
from the very same parish, the original 
position of his family, whatever it was, 
must have been perfectly well known to 
the Salusburys. No objection, however, 
seems to have arisen on this score; nor, 
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on the other hand, can it have been money 
alone which induced them to advocate the 
marriage. The Salusburys were a very 
ancient family, and they were also rich. 
Miss Hester had a long pedigree, but she 
was by no means a penniless lass: and 
we may assume, therefore, that there is 
an element of truth in her own version of 
the story, which is that, her aunt being 
dead, her uncle wanted to marry again, 
and that she herself would have been one 
too many inthe house. The marriage took 
place in 1763, and after a short time spent 
at Streatham, Thrale took his wife to his 
town house in the Borough. She herself 
used to say that he married her because 
she was the first pretty girl who was will- 
ing to live in Southwark, and that he had 
previously been refused by several upon 
this ground. Deadman’s Place —either 
a corruption of Desmond’s Place, or so 
called from its having been one of the 
burial-grounds used during the plague — 
was the ill-sounding locality in which Mr. 
Thrale’s town house was situated. Dead- 
man’s Place is no longer in existence, but 
its site can be partially identified by the 
names of the adjoining streets. It ran 
southward from Bankside to the west of 
the Borough Market; and, as it was close 
to the “bear garden,” we may conclude 
that it adioined the little narrow street 
which still bears that name, and where 
some bears’ bones were dug up, not very 
long ago, by the men at work upon the 
sewers. Deadman’s Place may have been 
what is now Emerson Street: but, be it 
where it may have been, it could not have 
been a prepossessing habitation for a 
young wife accustomed to woods and 

reen fields and wild about fox-hunting. 

ow much of her time she was required 
to pass there we have no means of ascer- 
taining. There is no mention in Boswell 
of any particular entertainment being 
given in the Borough, though we find in 
a note that Mr. Perkins “now resides in 
Mr. Thrale’s house in Southwark, which 
was the scene of so many literary meet- 
ings, and in which he continues the liberal 
hospitality for which it was eminent.” 
But Sir Joshua Reynolds mentions a din- 
ner given by Thrale at the brewery to 
himself, Johnson, Garrick, Burke, and 
Baretti. The table was laid in one of the 
new brewing-coppers, and the banquet 
consisted of steaks broiled over the fur- 
nace. And Thrale must have lived there 
while Parliament was sitting, as we find it 
recorded in the history of Surrey that he 
was twice robbed while returning from the 
House of Commons to the Borough, and 
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that he had the intervening streets lighted 
in consequence, being guarded ever after- 
wards on his way back by two soldiers. 
Mrs. Thrale, however, had no reason to 
complain that her life upon the whole was 
dull. Her husband's house at Streatham 
was constantly fullof guests. He himself 
is represented as going up to business in 
the morning and returning to Streatham 
in the evening, just as a City man might 
do at the present time, and bringing back 
with him all the news of the day. So 
little did he bore either his wife or his 
company by matters of business that on 
one occasion he forgot to mention to her 
a serious loss they had sustained till he 
had first exhausted the gossip or trifles of 
the moment. He had a hunting-box and 
a famous pack of hounds at Croydon, with 
which it is on record that Dr. Johnson 
himself was persuaded to taste the pleas- 
ures of the chase. The hounds were 
given up when Thrale got into Parlia- 
ment, Dr. Johnson being of opinion that 
they were below the dignity of a senator : 
but it is uncertain whether Thrale himself 
was an enthusiast on the subject. We 
have seen him described as a thorough 
sportsman ; but that was on a short ac- 
quaintance, and with an obvious motive. 
Boswell says he had the appearance of a 
plain country squire. But Mrs. Thrale 
herself says they were all mistaken: that 
his character was that of a fashionable 
man of pleasure, and that he hated the 
very sight of the country. The truth lies 
probably between the two. A gentleman 
of Anno Domini 1770 — who was constant 
at the theatres, a frequenter of the green- 
room, and reputed a man of gallantry and 
intrigue — would scarcely have presented 
the appearance of a plain country squire. 
A man who prided himself, as Thrale did, 
on his pleasure-grounds and kitchen gar- 
dens at Streatham, and who kept a pack 
of fox-hounds besides, when fox-hunting 
was a more laborious diversion than it is 
now, could scarcely have hated the very 
sight of the country. 

Johnson’s introduction to his future 
friend and host of fifteen years took place 
in the year 1764. The medium of com- 
munication was Mr. Murphy, who was 
an old friend of Thrale’s, and “per- 
suaded him to wish for Johnson’s con- 
versation;” and in a very short time 
he had a recm appropriated to his own 
use both at Southwark and at Streat- 
ham. The house in which Johnson passed 
so much of his time during the en- 
suing fifteen years has been too often 
described to be unknown to any one who 
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has lived much with the illustrious dead, 
by whom in life it was formerly peopled. 
The house, which has been pulled down 
about twenty years, stood at the bottom of 
the hill which leads down from Streatham 
Church to Tooting Common, on the left- 
hand side of the road. It was situated in 
the middle of extensive grounds, richly 
wooded, and was renowned for its excel- 
lent kitchen-gardens. The present writer 
has in his possession a drawing of it 
taken by a lady as it appeared in 1835. It 
had a westerly aspect facing the common, 
and at the south end of it lay a large piece 
of water on which Johnson's room looked 
out. Between the lake and the house was 
the flower-garden, in one corner of which 
was a summer-house, where, on a fine 
day, Johnson was fond of writing. Both 
in back and front of the house, parallel 
with the road, ran a fine avenue of elms 
with broad gravel walks underneath, and 
behind the further of the two lay the 
orchard and kitchen-garden. A few of 
the old fruit trees are still left; and one 
melancholy-looking ilex is supposed also 
to be coeval with the Thrales. There is 
still the veritable well in what was once 
the stable-yard, even now yielding deli- 
cious water; and on this very spot Dr. 
Johnson must frequently have stood. 
But on the whole the place is perfectly 
desolate. The gardens have totally dis- 
appeared. The lake has been filled up. 
The avenues have been cut down: and 
only here and there is to be seen a soli- 
tary elm, which looks as if in its salad days 
it might have waved its branches over the 
“wits.” For hither, more than a hundred 
years ago, in the beautiful summer after- 
noons, came in twos and threes some of 
the most distinguished men in Europe. 
Here, after dinner, in the warm July even- 
ings, we can picture to ourselves this 
brilliant company pacing the walks be- 
neath the elms, and we seem to envy those 
ancient trunks, long since converted into 
firewood, which listened to Burke and to 
Beauclerc and to the sage himself in their 
hours of ease and merriment. The host, 
too, would be there, his tongue unlocked, 
perhaps, by his own good Bordeaux, and 
doing justice to those agreeable qualities 
which he seems really to have possessed. 
And Mrs. Thrale— “my mistress” — 
would be hanging on the doctor’s words, 
and pretty Sophy Streatfield most likely 
on herhusband’s arm. Here too was told 
one of the great literary secrets of the 
age, — the authorship of ‘“ Evelina.” 
When the ladies retired after dinner to 
their walk in the grounds, Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, though with some difficulty, 
extracted the secret from his host. 

Are there any among us who will be 
talked of a hundred years hence as we 
now talk of the founders of the “ Club” ? 

We must suppose that when Thrale 
persuaded Johnson to go out hunting with 
him, Streatham was their headquarters, 
as we hear nothing of Johnson ever sleep- 
ing at the Croydon hunting-box. And it 
may have been through these very same 
iron gates, which now lie rotting on a 
heap of rubbish, that the pair trotted out 
together in the early morning to meet 
the hounds hard by; Thrale in the fash- 
ionable sporting costume of the period 
—long-skirted green or red coat, low- 
crowned hat, and top-boots coming only 
half-way up the calf; Johnson, on Mr. 
Thrale’s old hunter, which he rode, we 
are told, “with good firmness,” still ad- 
hering, we suppose, to his black or snuff- 
colored coat, and presenting a figure for 
the rustics to stare at as they jogged 
through the neighboring villages. How 
the hunting hours of those days could 
have suited with Johnson’s habits we can- 
not imagine. He could hardly have gone 
to bed, we should think, when he was 
going to hunt the next day. He rode 
boldly, and took his fences as they came. 
But he soon tired of the sport, and found 
that his experience of hunting had only 
enriched his mind with another illustra- 
tion of the vanity of human wishes. 
How few pleasures there must be in life, 
he said, for hunting to be thought one! 
“It does not take a man out of himself,” 
he added, “and the dogs have much less 
sagacity than I should have supposed be- 
forehand.” 

In 1768 Thrale became member for 
Southwark, and the hounds were given 
up, and during the next four years there 
is nothing particular to record of him. 
The year 1772, however, was marked by 
great commercial distress, and Thrale, 
who had been led away by one Humphrey 
Jackson into some costly and unprofitable 
outlay, was very nearly ruined. The en- 
ergy of his wife and his head clerk did a 
good deal to weather the storm: Thrale 
himself seeming to have been quite over- 
come by the peril, and even to have talked 
about suicide. Johnson assured Mrs. 
Thrale that she had nothing to be afraid 
of; and all in time went well again. But 
Mrs. Thrale was of opinion that her hus- 
band never quite recovered from the ef- 
fects of that terrible anxiety. In the 
summer of 1774 the Thrales and Johnson 
paid a visit to Wales, and in 1775 they 
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went to France together. Johnson has 
left very interesting notes of each of these 
excursions, but nothing that throws any 
particular light on the character of Mr. 
Thrale. 

Thrale, though a temperate man for the 
age in which he lived, was a don-vivant 
nevertheless, and in 1779 was attacked 
by apoplexy while dining with his sister 
in Clifford Street. Instead of sending 
for a doctor they ordered the carriage and 
took him home, insensible as he was, to 
Streatham. He was bled copiously, and 
in time recovered sufficiently to resume 
his usual habits. But he was too unwell 
to canvass Southwark at the general elec- 
tion of 1780, and lost his seat in conse- 
quence, which caused Mrs. Thrale to say 
on a subsequent occasion, when some 
other candidate asked for the brewery 
interest, that the Southwark people would 
not return the same man twice, and that 
if an angel tried a third time they would 
cry, “ Not this man, but Barabbas!” His 
illness, it was feared, had so far weak- 
ened his powers of self-control, that he 
now began to eat to excess, and caused 
serious alarm to his friends. Perkins 
said that he was safer anywhere than at 
his place of business; though whether 
he meant that, as he was then beyond the 
eye of his friends, he could indulge him- 
self as he pleased, or that the business 
itself to which he had always given great 
attention was too laborious for him, we 
do not know. Buta house was taken in 
Grosvenor Square, in compliance with 
this counsel, though the precaution proved 
entirely fruitless. Thrale ate as much as 
before; and to one of Johnson’s cautions 
his only answer was to ask him when the 
lamprey season would come in; and then, 
turning to another guest, bade him write 
to a relation at Worcester to send him 
the first he could procure. He refused 
to leave London, and “lose his Ranelagh 
season.” But he had already looked his 
last on Ranelagh. The end was now 
near at hand. On April 3, 1781, he was 
in the midst of preparations for a grand 
entertainment, when apoplexy again in- 
tervened, and in eight-and-forty hours he 
was dead. 

It was found that he had left behind 
him very little money, not indeed more 
than 6,000/., though it was said that at 
one time he had a contract bringing him, 
besides his ordinary profits, 26,000/. a 
year; and Johnson once told Mrs. Thrale 
that they ought to save 8,oo00/. a year. 
The chances are, however, that Thrale 
never had anything like the means sup- 
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posed by either of these stories. Bos- 
well heard him say that he did not make 
10,000/. a year. But the business sold 
for 135,000/., 100,000/. more than he gave 
for it, so that he must be allowed to have 
had a prosperous career. 

We all know Dr. Johnson’s account of 
the relations between Thrale and his wife. 
There was a disposition in some quarters 
to treat him rather as Mrs. Thrale’s hus- 
band. Johnson eagerly stood up for the 
honor and dignity a his friend. “I 
know no man,” said he, “who is more 
master of his wife and family than Thrale. 
If he but holds up his finger he is obeyed. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that she 
is above him in literary attainments. She 
is more flippant: but he has ten times 
her learning. He is a regular scholar; 
but her learning is that of a schoolboy in 
one of the lower forms.” And Mrs, 
Thrale herself in “ Thraliana” confirms 
this estimate of his character. She stood 
so much in awe of him that even in his 
last illness she dared not move out of his 
room some plans of new buildings which 
were thought likely to excite his brain. 
The editor of “Mrs. Piozzi” tries to 
show that she was all in all to the guests 
at Streatham, its sole attraction in their 
eyes next to the good cheer provided for 
them. He founds this theory on the fact 
that they all paid court to her as the arbi- 
tress of their destinies, on whose pleas- 
ure their invitations depended, and that 
she took the lead in conversation even 
when Thrale himself might have been 
expected to strike in—as, for instance, 
on the merits of different kinds of ora- 
tory. Neither of these facts supports the 
conclusion which is based on them. Of 
course the guests pay their court to the 
lady of the house, and where she is a 
pretty, witty, and well-read woman into 
the bargain, men of letters will naturally 
devote themselves to her as long as they 
continue in her company; nor would the 
husband of such a woman feel in the 
smallest degree slighted or neglected by 
their behavior. He would be proud to 
see his wife exciting the admiration of 
such a circle. We have all seen such 
couples: the wife with all the sparkle, 
vivacity, and talking power; the husband 
a silent listener, but with a fund of good 
sense and knowledge of the world behind 
which secures him the respect of his coin- 
panions, however much they may delight 
in flirting, joking, or keeping up a literary 
conversation with his more brilliant and 
accomplished helpmate. A man loses 
nothing whatever by such a comparison. 
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A woman may. It is her part to be quick- 
witted, lively, and amusing, and to excite 
the admiration of her guests. Her silence 
is sure to be set down to emptiness; but 
not so the man’s. The mere fact that 
Thrale did not strike into the conversa- 
tion on such occasions as we have men- 
tioned, only shows that he was_ either too 
lazy to do so after a good dinner, or, what 
is more probable, that his wife was too 
quick for him, and took the words out of 
his mouth. He came home tired from 
business, says Miss Burney, and generally 
went to sleep after tea. But we learn 
from the same authority that he could be 
very agreeabie when he pleased. Bos- 
well, who was always a little jealous of 
Johnson’s other male friends who had 
any real influence over him, takes some 
pleasure, as it seems to us at least, in try- 
ing to show that Thrale was a dull man. 
He says once that he was a man of slow 
perception, and repeats twice Dr. John- 
son’s remarks on his taciturnity. ‘He 
would have had the manners of a perfect 
gentleman had he only talked a little 
more,” says the doctor. And once after 
they had both dined with General Ogle- 
thorpe, Johnson complained of Thrale’s 
reducing himself to a nonentity by not 
opening his lips. Johnson might wish 
perhaps that Thrale had done something 
to assert himself in a mixed company 
where his silence might be misinter- 
preted; but he evidently did not attach 
the less weight to Thrale’s character and 
abilities on that account. Indeed, we 
may consider that it was hardly like John- 
son to have complained of him for not 
talking had he not known that he could 
talk well if he chose; while it is difficult 
to reconcile the F page of colloquial tal- 
ent here imputed to him with the special 
compliment to his conversational powers 
recorded by Johnson on his tombstone, 
tam felici sermonts libertate, ut nulli adu- 
latus omnibus placeret. If strict veracity 
is not to be expected from an epitaph, 
Johnson nevertheless would hardly have 
singled out for special praise the quality 
in which the object of his eulogy was 
notoriously deficient. 

Mr. Thrale, we may readily assume, 
was a man of somewhat hard, literal, and 
undemonstrative nature. And the eldest 


daughter, according to Miss Burney, took 
after him. When he was awakened in 
the middle of the night with the news that 
his sister’s house was on fire, he merely 
gave some directions to the servants, and 
turned round again and fell fast asleep. 
It may be takea for granted that he paid 
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little attention to the tears and tempers of 
his Hester, who had sometimes perhaps 
good reason to indulge in them. Yet she 
admits that he was a kind husband; and 
Dr. Johnson spoke of her happiness as 
something which he could not have be- 
lieved possible if he had not seen it. 
This no doubt is an exaggeration. But 
it may fairly be inferred that Thrale’s 
harshness, if he had any, was only on the 
surface, and often only the creature of his 
wife’s irritable imagination. The story of 
his asking her at dinner to change places 
with Sophy Streatfield, because the latter 
was afraid of a draught, is a good illus- 
tration of the faults of both. If Thrale 
was serious the request was certainly a 
thoughtless one; but for Mrs. Thrale to 
leave the table and disappear in a passion 
of tears was treating it far too tragically, 
and shows what Thrale may have had to 
endure at other times, and how much tact, 
firmness, and kindness combined must 
have been necessary to keep peace in his 
household. At this time Thrale was a 
man of fifty, Sophy Streatfield a mere girl, 
and Mrs. Thrale herself admits that the 
flirtation was a perfectly innocent one. 
At all events he had awill of his own, and 
never for a moment yielded to what he 
doubtless considered the silly caprices of 
a wife spoiled by the flatteries and com- 
pliments of literary lions. 

He himself, it-is clear, took that pleas- 
ure in the society of his guests which 
intelligent and cultivated minds naturally 
derive from intercourse with men of great 
ability, extensive knowledge, and varied 
occupation, though far from being familiar 
with their respective studies or pursuits. 
We often observe in men of business this 
faculty for being interested in literary or 
scientific subjects. It is an additional 
sign of Thrale’s common sense and bal- 
ance of mind that his association with 
these distinguished men bred in him no 
literary ambition. He never aspired to 
be ranked as one of them; he never in- 
trigued, as some men would have done, 
to gain admittance to the “Club;” he 
never was fool enough to write an ode or 
an essay in the hope that Johnson or 
Murphy would puff it into a little noto- 
riety. He was contented with his own 
position; and instead of selling the busi- 
ness at his father’s death as wwe | per- 
sons anticipated, he devoted himself to it 
with such closeness as was thought to 
have impaired his health. Nor was he 
ever overawed or borne down by John- 
son’s reputation or irritability. He would 
contradict him, or even silence him when 
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he grew tiresome, with perfect coolness. 
“ There, Dr. Johnson, we have had enough 
of that — we'll have no more education, 
till after dinner,” he would exclaim when 
the doctor had been riding his hobby 
through two courses. And yet it seems 
certain that Johnson all along was as 
much Mr. Thrale’s guest as his wife’s, 
and that the pleasure which his “ master” 
host took in his company was quite as 
great in its way as that of his more de- 
monstrative mistress. 

What the two men saw in each other it 
is not difficult to understand. Nature 
intended Dr. Johnson for a man of action; 
or at least for a practical profession. Had 
circumstances been favorable he might 
have rivalled Chatham or excelled Mans- 
field. And this side of his character was 

erpetually showing itself through all his 
iterary talk. He always, says the author- 
ess of * Evelina,” preferred the company 
of an intelligent man of the world to that 
of a scholar. The vigorous sense which 
he brought to bear on all questions of 
common life, the large and manly views 
which he generally took of all social du- 
ties and relations, and the cynical scorn 
which he entertained for all whines, 
whims, and impulsive or effeminate emo- 
tions, argued well for his success in En- 
glish public life, and were just the quali- 
ties to attract a man like Mr. Thrale. As 
the latter had mind enough to appreciate 
literature, when he found these qualities 
combined in the greatest man of letters 
then living, his admiration for him was 
necessarily unbounded. Similarly John- 
son saw in Thrale the presence of those 
talents which he was conscious of pos- 
sessing himself, and which made him 
anxious at one time to try the bar, and at 
another to enter the House of Commons. 
Nobody would ever have caught Gold- 
smith, or Gray, or Southey, or Hazlitt, 
indulging such ideas. Here, then, he and 
Thrale were upon common ground —the 
common ground, that is, of clever men of 
the world, with natural talents for the 
practical business of life: and when John- 
son found a companion of this kind who 
had also some scholarship and love of 
learning, his attachment to Azm in turn 
was proportionately deep and lasting. 
Thrale, it is clear, respected Johnson's 
worldly sagacity; and Sir John Hawkins 
thinks he made him his executor on that 
account. He, at all events, allowed him- 
self to be dissuaded by Johnson from 
joining in a foolish and expensive compe- 
tition in which the London brewers had 


engaged, for the honor of building the | arse 
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largest vat in the trade. Whitbread was 
said at that time to be the winner; and 
Thrale, sitting one evening with Johnson, 
said to him, “ The trophies of Miltiades 
prevent me from sleeping ;” whereupon 
Johnson took the subject up and showed 
his companion the folly and risk of such 
a contest, in such clear and forcible terms 
that the man of business was vanquished 
by the man of letters, and at once aban- 
doned the enterprise. This anecdote, 
told also by Hawkins, is as good as a 
hundred to illustrate the kind of hold 
which Johnson possessed over Thrale. 

According to the testimony of both 
Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson, Thrale, 
during the latter years of his life, was a 
religious man — more so, said his widow, 
than she ever knew any one to be of equal 
fortune and position. Johnson says of 
him that he so lived in all secular affairs 
as to make his friends wish his life to be 
a long one, and soin all spiritual affairs as 
if he knew how short it was to be.* 
Higher praise than this it is difficult to 
bestow. Far less would more than justify 
this brief tribute to his memory. 

T. E. KEBBEL. 


* Epitaph in Streatham Church. 





From Nature. 
SCIENCE IN CHINA.* 


I. 


THE department for the translation of 
foreign books at the Kiangnan Arsenal, 
Shanghai, which has for its object the 
translation and publication of books relat- 
ing to the arts and sciences of the West, 
was established towards the close of the 
year 1869, mainly through the instrumen- 
tality of Messrs. Hsii and Hwa, natives 
of Wuseih, and who at that time were on 
the staff of officials at the Kiangnan Ar- 
senal. The causes which led to the com- 
mencement of this important undertaking 
are, however, traceable to a much earlier 
date. In fact, to find a suitable starting- 
point for its history, it is necessary to go 
back to the earlier portion of the lives of 
these two Chinese gentlemen. 

Wuseih is an important city on the bor- 
ders of the Ta Hu, or Great Lake, in the 
province of Kiangnan, and has long been 
noted for its industrial pursuits, as well 
as the energy and enterprise of its inhab- 


* Lge John Fryer, chief translator to the Chinese 
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itants, many of whom have emigrated to 
japan at various times. It was in this 

usy place that a little coterie of intelli- 
gent scholars was formed, all deploring 
the hollow and unsatisfying nature of the 
ordinary routine of Chinese studies. They 
determined to push their investigations 
in a more useful and promising field by 
endeavoring to become acquainted wit 
the great laws of nature, and to gather as 
much information as they possibly could 
respecting the various branches of science 
and art. 

Without organizing themselves into a 
society, these aspirants for intellectual 
light used to have occasional meetings 
af an informal kind for mutual improve- 
ment, each person explaining any new 
facts or ideas he had acquired. The 
works of the early Jesuit fathers on 
mathematics, astronomy, and kindred sub- 
jects were carefully read, as well as origi- 
nal native works. But at last, during a 
visit to Shanghai, they found a valuable 
prize in Dr. Hobson’s translation of a 
treatise on natural philosophy, published 
at the London Mission: Hospital in Can- 
ton in the year 1855. This book, though 
of a very elementary character, was like 
the dawn of a new era upon their minds, 
enabling them to leap at one bound across 
the two centuries that had elapsed since 
the Jesuit fathers commenced the task of 
the intellectual enlightenment of China, 
and bringing them face to face with the 
results of some of the great modern dis- 
coveries. Apparatus was extemporized 
at their homes to perform the various ex- 
periments described in its pages, and 
every new theory or law was put to the 
test as far as their limited means would 
permit. a papers were written 
and circulated from one to another, while 
queries were continually started by indi- 
viduals asking for more information on 
difficult subjects. A pile of such manu- 
scripts accumulated in the house of Mr. 
Hsii, who, with his son, formed a sort of 
centre for this little oasis in the midst of 
a vast desert of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, these manu- 
scripts were all destroyed when the Tai- 
ping rebels captured the city, and the little 
company were glad to escape with their 
lives to the neighboring hills, among 
which they found a temporary refuge. 
Even in these trying circumstances they 
were able to turn their knowledge to good 
account in different ways so as to allevi- 
ate their own hardships as well as those 
of their fellow-sufferers. 

In the third moon of the first year of 





Tung-che, or 1862, an imperial edict called 
upon the governor-general of the “ Two 
Kiang” provinces to search throughout 
his jurisdiction for men of talent and in- 
genuity, and versed in the arts and sci- 
ences, who should assist in improving the 
condition of the empire. H. E. Tséng 
Kwo-fan accordingly selected six men, 
whose names were duly forwarded to Pe- 
king. Among the number were Messrs. 
Hsii and a, whose reputation as sci- 
entists had by this time extended far be- 
yond their native town. They were after- 
wards invited to an interview with the 
governor-general at Anching, and were 
at once retained on his staff, with the 
view of their being able to study and per- 
fect themselves in the more wnolal branch- 
es of the foreign arts, sciences, and manu- 
factures. 

At that time the rebels were in posses- 
sion of Nanking, and the surrounding 
country was in a most unsettled state, so 
that little could be done in the direction 
of improvement or study. Mr. Hwa, how- 
ever, was engaged with others in collect- 
ing and preparing such scientific books 
as China then possessed. This work was 
afterwards continued at Nanking, where, 
under the auspices of the viceroy, an es- 
tablishment was commenced for the pub- 
lication of useful books. Many valuable 
works, such as Mr. Wylie’s translation 
of Euclid, the “ Differential and Integral 
Calculus,” Dr. Edkins’ translation of 
“ Mechanics,” and similar treatises, have 
already been republished there, and the 
establishment is still in existence. 

While Mr. Hwa was engaged in this 
kind of labor, Mr. Hsii was called upon 
to perform a task of a very different kind. 
The viceroy required him to build a 
steamboat, and reluctantly he consented 
to make the attempt. e first made a 
model of an engine from the somewhat 
rough illustrations in Dr. Hobson’s work 
before referred to. This proving to bea 
success, he was encouraged to proceed 
with the more difficult task assigned him. 
By means of Chinese tools and materials, 
and such ideas as he contrived to get 
through looking carefully over a small 
steamer at Anching, he managed to pre- 
pare his designs, and commenced his work 
with no foreign assistance whatever. He 
met with a most determined opposition 
from local officials, but, assisted by his 
son and encouraged by the viceroy, who 
took a lively interest in the proceedings, 
the work was at length completed; not, 
however, without at least one entire fail- 
ure. The steamer, which was of twenty- 
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five tons measurement, was able to make 
255 4, or about 85 miles, in fourteen 
hours, and to do the return journey in 
less than eight hours at her trial trip on 
the Yang-tsze in 1865. The Marquis 
Tséng, now ambassador to England, also 
took great interest in this little craft, 
giving ber the highly classical name of 
“Wang-kao” or “Yellow Swan,” and 
making several trips in her on the Yang- 
tsze. 

It will be readily granted that the ex- 
perience gained under so many difficulties 
ought to have given Mr. Hsii and his son 
somewhat of an insight into foreign arts 
and sciences, and to have raised them far 
above the level of the best of their fellow- 
countrymen. Not contented, however, 
with the small stock of knowledge they 
felt they possessed, they made several 
visits to Shanghai, in some of which they 
were joined by Mr. Hwa, with a view to 
making new mental acquisitions. During 
these visits they made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Li Shan-lan, the celebrated native 
mathematician, who was then translating 
with the Rev. J. Edkins and Mr. Wylie 
such works as Whewell’s “ Mechanics,” 
Herschel’s “Astronomy,” Euclid, the 
“ Calculus,” etc., at the London Mission. 
On these occasions they added largely to 
their intellectual attainments. They also 
— many new ideas from other well- 
snown Sinologues, such as the Revs. 
Messrs. Muirhead and John, and Dr. 
Williamson, for whom they often express 
much respect. 

At length deciding to settle in Shang- 
hai for the convenience of carrying on 
their investigations and studies in the 
vicinity of foreigners, they obtained from 
H. E. Tséng Kwo-fan a mandate attach- 
ing them to the staff of officials at the 
Kiangnan Arsenal, which had recently 
been commenced. Here they arrived in 
the beginning of' the year 1867, and soon 
endeavored, in connection with the ar- 
senal directors, Fung and Shen, to organ- 
ize methods by which their long-cherished 
hopes might be realized and their thirst 
after knowledge satisfied. Their aspira- 
tions finally resolved themselves into a 
definite form, and led them to devise a 
plan for the translation and publication 
of a series of treatises on the various 
branches of Western learning that should 
bear some resemblance to the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” of which they had 
ordered a copy from England. In this 
manner they hoped not only to instruct 


themselves, but to diffuse the knowledge 
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they had acquired with so much pains 
among their fellow-countrymen, and leave 
behind them a lasting name throughout 
the empire. It was also imagined by 
them that such a series of treatises would 
prove especially useful as text-books in 
various educational establishments of a 
high order, which it was then hoped 
would soon be instituted in the different 
provinces. 

This scheme was warmly taken up by 
the directors of the arsenal, who easily 
obtained the permission of the viceroy 
to begin to carry it out on a small scale 
by way of experiment. Various foreign 
gentlemen were applied to for their ser- 
vices, but without success, till at last a 
commencement was made by Mr. Fryer, 
who at that time was editing the Chinese 
newspaper published at the orth China 
Herald office in Shanghai. He was 
asked to purchase a collection of suitable 
European books, and to begin at once to 
translate a work on practical geometry 
with Mr. Hsii, jun. Subsequently Mr. A. 
Wylie’s services were secured for a trea- 
tise on the steam-engine, with Mr. Hsii, 
sen., while Dr. Macgowan undertook the 
translation of a work on geology with Mr. 
Hwa. These three books, which formed 
the beginning of this large undertaking, 
were translated at the residences of the 
Europeans above named. It soon became 
manifest, however, that it would be im- 
possible to carry on the work successfully 
except at the eta Arsenal, where 
the books were to be printed and pub- 
lished, and which is distant about four 
miles from the foreign settlement. Here 
Mr. Fryer was pressed to give his whole 
time and attention to translation, and in 
June of 1868 commenced his labors in a 
building which was set apart for that pur- 
pose. The earliest publications gave such 
satisfaction to the viceroy at Nanking that 
he ordered the operations of the transla- 
tion department to be extended; the 
immediate result of which was the addi- 
tion of Mr. (now Dr.) Kreyer to the regular 
staff. Subsequently when the govern- 
ment school , interpreters had been 
removed from inside the Chinese city to 
the arsenal, Mr. (now Dr.) Allen’s ser- 
vices were re-engaged to conduct it, and 
he was further asked to give a portion of 
his time to the work of translation. Dr. 
Kreyer, after rendering effective service 
as a translator for some time, left his post 
for that of interpreter to the Taotai of 
Shanghai, much to the loss of the depart- 
ment. The vacancy was afterwards filled 
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by Dr. Suvoong, a Chinese graduate of 
the United States, who has begun to en- 
rich the collection of books by transla- 
tions of medical and other works, for which 
task his long residence and studies in 
America have well qualified him. 

The number of the native members of 
the staff has been subject to frequent 
changes. At present there are five Chi- 
nese gentlemen who are engaged either in 
writing the translations or in preparing 
the various books for publication. Among 
this number Mr. Hsii, sen., is the only 
one who has remained constantly at his 
post from the commencement, and whose 
desire for knowledge does not yet appear 
to abate, although he is now well ad- 
vanced in years. Others have worked 
for longer or shorter periods, and then 
have either grown tired of such monot- 
onous labor, or have accepted official 
appointments that were offered to them. 
This continual changing has not been 
without injurious effects in some cases. 
Either important books have been left 
half finished, no one liking to take up an- 
other’s work, or if finished the manu- 
scripts have been taken away or passed 
from one to another, so that after the 
lapse of a year or two they cannot be 
found. 

Among the officials who have left the 
work for higher appointments may be 
mentioned H. E. Li Fung-pao, the present 
minister to Berlin; Mr. Hsii, jun., who 
has just started to join him as secretary, 
and who was lately director of the Shan- 
tung arsenal; Mr. Hwa, who has been 
director of the Tientsin powder works, 
and now is resident curator of the Chinese 
Polytechnic Institution; Mr. Wang, who 
is a director of the Tientsin arsenal; and 
Mr. Hwang, an attaché of the Chinese 
legation in London. The names of sev- 
eral other gentlemen in important posi- 
tions might also be added, all of whom 
were at one time or another on the staff, 
and manifestly derived benefit from car- 
rying on work which brought them into 
daily contact with Europeans. Viewed, 
therefore, merely in the light of an educa- 
tional establishment, this department has 
been of much benefit to the government 
by supplying so many intelligent and well- 
informed officials, all more or less im- 
bued with favorable notions respecting 
foreigners and a desire to see foreign in- 
tercourse extended. 

The history of Mr. Ka Pu-wei, who has 
for several years worked in connection 
with this department, is almost as remark- 








able as that of Messrs. Hsii and Hwa. 
From his childhood he had a strong lean- 
ing to mathematical studies ; but not be- 
ing in independent circumstances, he was 
obliged to support himself by keeping 
a rice-shop inside the city of Shanghai. 
Here he prosecuted his studies with such 
success that he was able to calculate 
eclipses and to prepare an almanac givin 
particulars respecting the movements o 
the heavenly bodies, which he ventured 
to publish. The government alone hav- 
ing the authority to publish almanacs, and 
the country being at the time unsettled 
by the Taiping rebellion, he was charged 
with having designs against the imperial 
throne, and cast into prison. He nar- 
rowly escaped with his life, but suffered 
imprisonment for above a year, till his 
friends could procure his sdkien. He is 
now chiefly engaged in compiling and 
publishing a nautical almanac, calculated 
for the longitude of Shanghai instead of 
Peking or Greenwich, and in preparing 
various books of mathematical tables, for 
all of which his past studies have been 
an excellent means of preparation. 
Equally interesting is the history of 
Mr. Li Shan-lan, who was for a short time 
connected with the translation department 
before his removal to Peking, as profes- 
sor of mathematics in the university of 
that city. He is a native of the province 
of Chekiang, and from his earliest years 
manifested a remarkable genius for the 
science of numbers. In the year 1845 
he began to publish original treatises em- 
bracing different problems in the higher 
mathematics. On one occasion when at 
Shanghai he went toa chapel where Dr. 
Medhurst was preaching to a Chinese 
congregation, and showed him one of 
these works. This resulted in his being 
engaged in the London Mission, where 
Mr. Wylie took him in hand and trans- 
lated with him several mathematical works 
of the highest order, as well as Herschel’s 
“Outlines of Astronomy.” With Dr. 
Edkins he translated Whewell’s “ Me- 
chanics.” Nothing in the way of science 
seemed to come amiss to him. Eventual- 
ly he commenced Newton’s “ Principia” 
with Mr. Wylie, of which he only trans- 
lated a small portion of the first book. 
The remainder of the first book he fin- 
ished at the Kiangnan Arsenal with Mr. 
Fryer during the few months of his con- 
nection with the translation department. 
He seemed to enter into the most intri 
cate of its problems with the greatest 


zest and enthusiasm, and often expressed 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


his intense admiration for Newton’s gen- 
ius. His skill in solving the most difficult 
mathematical questions that could be 
given him was truly remarkable. Of 
course there are not many men of his 
calibre to be found in China; but still no 
doubt others will be brought to light 
through the impulse which foreign inter- 
course is bringing to bear upon the stag- 
nant minds of this long-isolated nation. 
Now and then a lesser light than Li Shan- 
lan appears among the various visitors at 
the arsenal, and it is reported that Ku 
Shang-chih, a native of Chiu-shan, is in 
advance of him; but this needs confirma- 
tion. 

The establishment where the books are 
printed in the old-fashioned way from 
wooden blocks was first merely a small 
room, but has now grown into a separate 
range of buildings, and employs upwards 
of thirty hands as block-cutters, printers, 
bookbinders, etc., and is superintended 
by an under-official. Another under-offi- 
cial has charge of the books when printed, 
and is responsible for the money derived 
from their sale. About half a dozen copy- 
ists complete the Jersonnel of the de- 
partment. 

The library of foreign books consists 
now of several hundred volumes, and 
forms probably the best collection of the 
kind in China. It is contemplated to 
make extensive additions shortly of recent 
important publications. 

It may be mentioned that, as a mark of 
imperial favor, various honorary degrees 
of rank have been conferred upon the 
native and foreign members of the trans- 
lation department, in acknowledgment of 
the value of their services. Mr. Fryer, 
Dr. Kreyer, and Dr. Allen received diplo- 
mas entitling them to the third, fourth, 
and fifth degrees of civil rank respec- 
tively. 

On v.rious occasions some of the high- 
est officials in the empire have sent re- 
quests for books to be translated, bearing 
on subjects in which they took particular 
interest. Notably this has been the case 
with H. E. Li Hung-chang. Among the 
high dignitaries who have expressed their 
satisfaction at the results attained by this 
department, it may be mentioned that on 
one occasion, when staying at the arsenal, 
H. E. Ting Jih-chang expressed himself 
in strong language as to the importance 
which he attached to the translation of 
books, compared with the work carried 
on in other departments. The Marquis 
Tséng, who resided for a few days at the 
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arsenal in 1877, and has from the first 
been in favor of the undertaking, gave 
Mr. Fryer a Chinese fan, on which he 
had written by way of compliment a verse 
of Chinese poetry of his own composi- 
tion, and which may be freely translated 
as follows : — 


Nine years have elapsed since our last con- 
versation ; 

But your translations have been forwarded to 
me from time to time. 

May your fame surpass that of Verbiest and 
Schaal, 

As the electric light exceeds the spark of the 
glowworm, 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


In his book, entitled “Seven Years in 
South Africa,” Dr. Emil Holub gives the 
following account of the hippopotamuses : 
“ After re-embarking we kept close to the 
shore with the object of avoiding the hip- 
popotamuses that in the daytime frequent 
the middle of the stream, only rising from 
time to time to breathe. Whenever the 
current made it necessary for us to change 
to the opposite side of the river, I could 
see that the boatmen were all on the gué 
vive to get across as rapidly as possible, 
and I soon afterwards learnt by experi- 
ence what good reason they had to be cau- 
tious. We had occasion to steer outwards 
so as to clear a papyrus island, when all at 
once the men began to back water, and 
the one nearest to me whispered the word 
kubu. He was pointing to a spot hardly 
two hundred yards ahead, and on looking 
I saw first one hippopotamus’s head an 
then a second raised above the surface of 
the stream, both puffing out little fountains 
from the nostrils. They quickly disap- 
peared, and the men paddled on gently till 
they were tolerably close to the place 
where the brutes had been seen. Both 
Blockly and I cocked our guns, and had. 
not long to wait before the heads of two 
young hippopotamuses emerged from be- 
neath the water, followed first by the head 
of a male, and then by that of a female. 
We fired eight shots of which there was 
no doubt that two struck the old male be- 
hind the ear. The men all maintained 
that it was mortally wounded, and proba- 
bly such was the case; but although we 
waited about for nearly an hour, we never 
saw more than the heads of three others 
again. It was only with reluctance that 
the men were induced to be stationary so 








long; except they are in very small boats 
and properly armed with assegais they 
are always anxious to give the hippo- 
potamus as wide a berth as they can. Of 
all the larger mammalia in south Africa, 
I am disposed to believe that to an un- 
armed man the hippopotamus is the most 
dangerous. In its normal state it can 
never endure the sight of anything to 
which it is unaccustomed, or which takes 
it by surprise. Let it come upon a horse, 
an ox, a porcupine, a log of wood, or even 
a fluttering garment suddenly crossing its 
path, and it will fly upon any of them with 
relentless fury; but let such object be 
withdrawn betimes from view, and the 
brute in an instant will forget all about it 
and go on his way entirely undisturbed. 
This peculiarity may perhaps be physio- 
logically accounted for by the small weight 
of the brain as contrasted with the pon- 
derous size of the body. Although in 
some cases it may happen that an unpro- 
tected man may elude the attacks of a 
lion, a buffalo, or a leopard, except they 
have been provoked, he cannot indulge 
the hope of escaping the violence of a hip- 
popotamus that has once got him within 
reach of its power. When, out of several 
hippopotamuses in a river one has been 
wounded, the rest are far more wary in 
coming to the surface; and should the 
wound have been fatal, the carcass does 
not rise for an hour, but drifts down the 
stream. The Marutse have a very simple 
but effectual way of landing their dead 
bodies ; a grass rope, with a stone at- 
tached, is thrown across it, and by this 
means it is easily guided to the shore. 
The whole riverside population is most 
enthusiastic in its love of hippopotamus 
hunting, and it is owing to the skill of the 
Marutse natives in this pursuit that they 
have been brought from their homes in 
the upper Zambezi and established in vil- 
lages down here, where they may help to 
keep the court well supplied not only with 
fresh and dried fish, but particularly with 
hippopotamus flesh. The boats that are 
used as mokoro tshi kubu (hippopota- 
mus canoes) are of the smallest size, only 
just large enough for one; they are 
difficult to manage, but are very swift; 
the weapons employed are long barbed 
assegais, of which the shafts are so light 
that they are not heavier than the ordi- 
nary short javelins for military use. 
While I was in Sesheka I heard of a sad 
casualty that had occurred near the town 
in the previous year. A Masupia, on his 
way down the river, saw a hippopotamus 
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asleep on a sandy bank, and believing 
that he might make it an easy prey ap- 
proached it very gently and thrust his 
spear right under the shoulder. The 
barb, however, glinted off its side, inflict- 
ing only a trifling wound. In a second, 
before the man had time to get away, the 
infuriated brute was up and after him. 
In vain he rolled himself over to conceal 
himself in the grass; the beast seemed 
resolved to trample him to pieces ; he held 
up his right hand as a protection, and it 
was crushed by the monstrous fangs; he 
stretched out his left, and it was ampu- 
tated by a single bite. He was after- 
wards found by some fishermen in a most 
mutilated state, barely able to recount his 
misfortune before he died. Although I 
have often tasted hippopotamus meat, I 
cannot say that I like it. The gelatinous 
skin, when roasted, is considered a deli- 
cacy. In its raw state, it makes excellent 
handles for knives and workmen’s tools, 
as it shrinks as it dries and takes firm 
hold upon the metal. If a hippopotamus 
is killed within fifty miles of Sesheke half 
of it is always sent to the king, and the 
breast reserved for the royal table.” 


From The San Francisco News-Letter. 
PORPOISE-SHOOTING. 


PORPOISE-SHOOTING affords to the In- 
dians of the Passamaquoddy tribe their 
principal means of support. It is prac- 
tised at all seasons of the year, but the 
fish killed in the winter are the fattest, 
and give the largest quantities of oil. 
The largest-sized porpoises measure about 
seven feet in length, about the girth five 
feet, weight three hundred pounds and up- 
ward, and yield from six to seven gallons 
of oil. The blubber is about one and 
one-half inches thick in summer, and two 
inches thick in winter, at which time the 
creature is in its best condition. The 
blubber from a large porpoise weighs 
about one hundred ooaole. The Indians 
try out the oil in a very primitive manner, 
and with very rude but picturesque appli- 
ances. The blubber is stripped off, then 
cut into small pieces, which are placed in 
a huge iron pot and melted over a fire. 


All along the beach were placed, at inter- | 


vals, curious structures consisting of two 
upright pieces of wood, surmounted by a 
eam se from which the pots were 
hung by chains. Under this cross-piece 
large stones were piled in a semicircle, 
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inside of which a fire was made, that was 
allowed to burn fiercely until the stones 
were ata white heat. The fire was then 
scattered, and the pots containing the 
blubber were placed under the stones, 
and just enough fire under them to insure 
the melting of the blubber. When melted 
the oil was skimmed off into other recep- 
tacles, then poured into tin cans of about 
five gallons capacity, and the process was 
complete. If the oil is pure it readily 
brings ninety cents per gallon, but if 
adulterated with seal, or any other infe- 
rior oil, its value is reduced to sixty-five 
cents per gallon. A very superior oil is 
obtained from the jaw of the porpoise. 
The jaws are hung up in the sun, and the 
oil as it drips is caught in cans placed for 
that purpose. The quantity of oil thus 
roduced is small, being only half a pint 
rom each jaw, but a large price is paid 
for it by watchmakers and others requir- 
ing a very fine lubricator. The oil from 
the blubber gives a very good light, and 
was for a long time used in all lighthouses 
on the coast. Itis also a capital oil for 
lubricating machinery, never gets sticky, 
and is unaffected by cold weather. When 
pure there is no offensive smell, and I 
know of no oil equal to it for those who 
are compelled to use their eyes at night. 
The light is very soft, and when used in 
a German student’s lamp one can work 
almost as comfortably as by daylight, and 
the dreaded glare of gas and other arti- 
ficial lights is completely avoided. If 
industrious and favored with ordinary 
success, an Indian can kill one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred porpoises a year, 
and they will average three gallons of oil 
each. Lut, unfortunately, the poor Indi- 
ans are not so industrious, or only so by 
fits and starts, or as necessity compels 
them. Their way is usually to accumu- 
late some fifteen or twenty gallons of oil, 
then go off to Eastport, Maine, with it 
for market. Thus much time is lost in 
loitering about the towns, and in going 
and returning from the hunting-grounds. 
Moreover, there are always two Indians 
to each canoe, and the proceeds of the 
hunt have to be divided. There is quite 
a demand for the oil, and if systematically 
followed, porpoise-shooting would afford 
the Indians a comfortable support. The 
flesh of the porpoise when cooked is not 
unlike fresh pork, and at one time was 
much used. The Indians still use it, 
and it is also in request by the fisher- 
men of the coast, who readily exchange 
fresh fish for “porpus” meat with the 
Indians. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
FROM THE “ILIAD OF INDIA.” 


THE OPENING OF THE “SAUPTIKA PARVA” 
OF THE MAHABHARATA; OR, “‘NIGHT OF 
SLAUGHTER.” NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT, BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “THE LIGHT OF ASIA.” 


To Narayen, Best of Lords, be glory given, 
To great Saraswati, the Queen in Heaven ; 
Onto Vydsa, too, be paid his meed, 

So shall this story worthily proceed. 


“ THOSE vanquished warriors then,” Sanjaya 


said, 
“Fled southwards; and near sunset, past the 
tents 
Unyoked ; —s close, in fear and rage. 
There was a wood beyond the camp — untrod, 
Quiet, — and in its leafy harbor lay 
The princes, some among them bleeding still 
From spear and arrow gashes ; all sore spent, 
Fetching faint breath, and fighting o’er again 
In thought that battle. But there came a noise 
Of Pandavas pursuing — fierce and loud 
Outcries of victory ; whereat these chiefs 
Sullenly rose, and yoked their steeds again, 
Driving due east ; and eastward still they drave 
Under the dusk, till drouth and desperate toil 
Stayed horse and man; then took their lair 
again 
The panting horses, and the princes, wroth 
With chilled wounds, and the death-stroke of 
their king. 
“Now —_ they come, my prince!” Sanjaya 
said, 
“Unto a jungle thick with stems, whereon 
The — creepers coiled; here entered 
they — 
Watering the horses at a stream — and pushed 
Deep in the thicket. Many a beast and bird 
Sprang startled at their feet; the long grass 
stirred 
With serpents creeping off; the woodland 


flowers 
Shook where the pea-fowls hid, and where 
frogs plunged 
The swamp rocked all its reeds and lotus buds. 
A banian-tree, with countless dropping boughs 
Earth-rooted, spied they, and beneath its aisles 
A pool; hereby they stayed, tethering their 
steeds 
And, dipping water, made the evening prayer.” 


“But when the Daymaker sank in the west, 

And night descended — gentle soothing Night, 

Who comforts all, with silver splendor decked 

Of stars and constellations, and soft folds 

Of velvet darkness drawn —then the wild things 

Which roam in darkness, woke; wandering 
afoot 

Under the gloom. Horrid the forest grew 

With roar, and yelp, and yell, around that place 

Where Kripa, Kritavarman, and the son 

Of Drona lay beneath the banian-tree, 

Full many a piteous passage instancing 

In their lost battle-day of dreadful blood ; 
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Till sleep fell heavy on the wearied lids 

Of Bhoja’s child and Kripa. Then these lords, 

To princely life and silken couches used, 

Sought on the bare earth slumber, spent and 
sad, 

As homeless outcasts lodge.” 


“ But oh, my king! 
There came no sleep to Drona’s angry son, 
Great Aswatthaman. Asa snake lies coiled 
And hisses breathing, so his panting breath 
Hissed rage and hatred round him, where he 
la 
Chin a. arm-pillowed, with fierce eyes 
Roving the wood, and seeing sightlessly. 
Thus chanced it that his wandering glances 
turned 
Into the fig-tree’s shadows, where there perched 
A thousand crows, thick roosting, on its limbs ; 
Some nested, some on branchlets, deep asleep, 
Head under wings, all fearless ; nor, O prince ! 
Had Aswatthaman more than marked the 
birds — 
Save that there fell out of the velvet night, 
Silent and terrible, an eagle-owl, 
With wide, soft, deadly, dusky wings, and eyes 
Flame-colored, and long claws, and dreadful 
beak, 
Like a winged sprite, or great Garood himself 
Offspring of Bharata! it lighted there 
Upon the banian bough, hooted — but low — 
The fury smothering in its throat, then fell 
With murderous beak and claws upon those 
Crows ; 
Rending the wings from this, the legs from that, 
From some the heads, of some ripping the 


crops ; 

Till, tens of scores, the fowl rained down to 
earth 

Bloody and plucked, and all the ground waxed 
black 


With piled crow-carcases ; whilst that great owl 





Hooted for joy of vengeance, and again 
Spread the wide, deadly, dusky wings.” 


“Up sprang 
The son of Drona: ‘Lo! this owl,’ quoth he, 
‘Teacheth me wisdom —lo! one slayeth so 
Insolent foes asleep. The Kuru lords 
Are all too strong in arms by day to kill; 
They triumph, being many. Yet I swore 
Before the king, my father, I would kill 
And kill — even as a foolish fly should swear 
To quench a flame. It scorched; and I shall 


ie 
If I dare open battle; but by art 

Men vanquish fortune and the mightiest odds, 
If there be two ways to a wise man’s wish, 
But only one way sure, he taketh that ; 

And if it be an evil way, condemned 

For Brahmans, yet the Kshattriya may do 
What vengeance bids against his foes, Our 


oes, 
The Pandavas, are furious, treacherous, base, 
Halting at nothing ; and how say the wise 
In holy Shasters ?— “ Wounded, wearied, fed, 
Or fasting ; sleeping, waking, setting forth, 
Or new arriving ; slay thine enemies !” 
And so again: “ At midnight, when they sleep ; 
a they watch ; noon, if their leaders 
all; 
Eve, should they scatter; all the times and 
hours 


‘Are times and hours good for killing foes,” ’ 


“So did the son of Drona steel his soul 
To break upon the sleeping Pandu chiefs 
And slay them in the darkness. Being set 
On this unlordly deed, and clear in scheme, 
He from their slumbers roused the warriors 
twain, 
Kripa and Kritavarman.” 


_ EpwIn ARNOLD, 





THE GREAT BELL OF St. PAUuL’s. — St. 
Paul’s has always possessed, and still owns, a 
great bell. From time immemorial the citi- 
zens claimed the eastern part of the church- 
yard as the place of assembly for their folk- 
motes. “In the great steeple there situate 
(which, we may remark, was an isolated struc- 
ture) was their common bell, which being there 
rung, all the inhabitants might then hear and 
come together.” Thus Stow. Dugdale sup- 
poses this building to have stood where is now 
St. Paul’s School. So far back as the 15th of 
Edward I. (1286) mention is made, in a Quo 
Warranto, of the custom of ringing a bell in 
this tower as one existing long ere that date. 
Henry VIII. lost tower, spire, and bell at a 
game of hazard to Sir Miles Partridge, who 
quickly overthrew his winnings and melted the 
bell. For not far short of two centuries St. 
Paul’s had no great bell. That which it now 
possesses was the gift of William III. It was 





originally cast in the reign of Edward I., and 
was hung at the gate of Westminster Hall to 
notify the hour to the judges. It was after- 
wards called “ Edward of Westminster,” and 
subsequently “ Westminster Tom.” William 
gave it to the cathedral of St. Paul, whither it 
was brought on New Year’s Day, 1699. Since 
then it has been twice recast, each time with 
an addition of metal. It weighs more than 
two hundredweight over five tons, it is ten feet 
in diameter and ten inches in thickness of 
metal. The tone is very fine in the musical 
note A, concert pitch. The hour is struck by 
a large hammer, and falls on the outside brim 
of the bell by its own weight. The bell is only 
tolled — that is to say, the clapper is only used 
—on the death of one of the royal family, or 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, the dean of St. Paul’s, or the lord 
mayor, City Press. 











